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By Edward Thomson, LL.D., ex-P resident. 

Tuere are three great commence- 
ment days of human existence, the day 
of birth, when we begin to be children 

the day of graduation, when we be- 
and the day of death, 


when we begin to be devils or angels. 


vin bo be men 


Each gives rise in the breasts of our 
relatives to conflicting emotions ; but 
on the first joy generally predominates 
—on the second anxiety—on the third 
hope. The period you have just 
reached is decidedly the most critical 
of life's Although 


nothing of you that is unfavorable, we 


eras. we know 


cannot divest ourselves of solicitude 


for your welfare. We know men who 

though they set out in life learned, 

talented, virtuous as you, are outcasts 

and vagabonds. Your knowledge, your 

wisdom, your virtue, abide a fiery trial 
inay they pass it unscathed. 

That your KNOWLEDGE may endure 
the test, it should be reviewed and ex- 
tended. Reviews are necessary to pre- 
wrve knowledge. Impressions made 
tpon Inemory, unless frequently re- 


peated, must be (leep indeed if they be 
t 
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not soon effaced. But mere knowledge 
as it does not warm the soul, by in- 
flaming the passions, rarely makes deep 
impressions. 

Reviews are necessary to perfect 
It is but an outline 
—like the first sketch of the artist— 


which has but little charm, but which 


your knowledge. 


warms into life-like beauty under the 
It is 
not only an outline, but a rude one. 


magic retouching of the pencil, 


Exceptions must you be among stu- 
dents, if you have not slurred over 
many important propositions whilst you 
have given to none an attention too 
earnest to allow a profitable reconsider- 
ation. Reviews are necessary to ren- 


der knowledge available. Imperfect 
science, like broken instruments, does 
but encumber and confuse. Knowledge 
affords more pleasure as well as profit, 
in the review than in the original sur- 
vey. 
the 


the subsequent disclose those occult 


The first examination fixes upon 


obvious and anticipated truths ; 


connection, correspondences and depen- 


dences, which, because unsuspected 
possesses In a high degree the charm of 


A S 


the footsteps of advancing knowledge, 


novelty. nature broadens before 
until every bush becomes a universe 
burning with the living God; so lan- 
guage opens new mysteries to the im. 


proving mind, until the very alphabet 
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suggests the wisdom of the Eternal, and 
the music of the spheres. Moreover, 
as nature has counteracted the propen- 
sity to indolence, by planting in our 
breast a strong desire of completing 
our undertakings, the perfecting of our 
knowledge must afford relief, as well as 
The path of the student, 
therefore, if he would be happy, must, 
like that of the just, shine brighter and 
brighter to the perfect day. 


gratification. 


But a re- 
view of sciences already acquired is not 
suflicient, your field of knowledge must 
be extended. You have been brought 
to the gates only of learning, the paths 
to its glorious swmmits are yet before 
you ; through the avenues of classics 
and metaphysics you may push on to 
the the 


through mathematics to profound phi- 


recesses of human heart ; 
losophy, through the rudiments of nat- 
ural science to an acquaintance with 
nature ; through ethics to a knowledge 


of God. 


ever to the hights. 


Up! up! then, and onward 
Indeed you must, 
if you would not lose ground ; the 
highway of science has no inns, and 
bears up no footsteps but those of as- 
conding and descending travelers. 

The propriety of preserving, perfect- 
ing, and extending our knowledge may 
not be questioned—perhaps the feasibil- 
ity of it may. When you turn your at- 
tention to the study of a profession, you 
will doubtless find the time allotted you 
to prepare for the discharge of its duties 
sufficiently short, and when you shall 
have commenced your practice you will 
find business and company to claim all 
your time—nevertheless you may con- 
Take 
more time for any object than is neces- 
Let the 
time for a given labor be fully consumed 


tinue your literary pursuits. no 


sary for its accomplishment. 


therein, while the full energies of your 
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| souls are brought to bear upon it with al] 
| the requisite advantages, such as silence, 
| books, physical comfort. Do everything 
| by system; divide the day, and tied 
| N y: j ; 2 | ay ; ale aSSign to 
| each duty its metes and bounds. Jy a 
| life thus regulated the whole community 
| . + 

| of sciences may dwell in harmony, and 
| derive mutual advantages from their 


; very 
neighborhood. 


As, however, the customs 
of society will not allow you to make 
such a division with exactness, it is nec. 
essary that you acquire the habit of using 
fragments of time. Fortunes have been 
made from the shavings of horn. Time 
is money, and who shall duly estimate 
the value of its clippings ? 


Cultivate the 
habit of gathering and coining them, and 
| carry about with you the facilities for 
| so doing. 

Your witspom too will pass an ordeal, 
Wisdom is that attribute which directs to 
| right words and actions. Our CLPVESSIONS 
afford us an excellent opportunity for ex- 


hibiting its negative part, prudence. 


Asa general rule, he who can bridle 


his tongue, can as easily govern his whole 
body, as the helmsman can turn the ship 
driven by the wind. I would not be 


thought to recommend an unsocial ex- 





clusiveness, a uniform gravity, or a for- 
bidding taciturnity, nor, were I capable, 
without the aid of a false religion, of 


leading you into extremes so unnatural. 
[ would merely guard against the oppo- 
sites, from which we cannot be preserved 
but by positive and persevering effort. 
Under that sportive play of fancy and 
genial excitement 





of generous feeling 

called forth by the social circle, and de- 
| signed at once, to recruit the energies of 
exhausted intellect, and strengthen the 
ties which bind men to each other, the 
wisest are apt to relax too much the reins 
of the tongue; and it is remarkable how 
small a dead fly of folly will defile the 
precious 


ointment of a reputation for 
The 


opinion of a man by striking a balance 


| wisdom. world never 





forms her 
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his wise and silly sayings: the 
may constitute a large aggregate 
. a small one, yet the good 
be made to cancel the evil, 
a large surplus. Nor does 
folly destroy friendship with ens — 
ulty than it does reputation ; LOW O en 
pg vain a jest but to lose a friend, 
wih oon but to pierce a bleeding 
heart, or SOW to the wind but to reap the 
ps is not to be condemned in- 
Jiseriminately. When aman 1s incapable 
of any business of his own, he may reg- 
alate the business of everybody else; if 
he has no faults or troubles at home, he 
may turn his attention to those of his 
weighbors, and if he can receive no further 
‘formation, he may as well nail up his 
ears with the ceaseless hammering of his 
tonsue: habit is second nature, and I 
would not lightly censure the unruly 
member, that having run for fifty years, 
can only be stopped by a surgical opera- 
tion or the hand of Omnipotence; if a 
man have but few ideas and those very 
small, he may, like the huckster-woman 
with her paltry pennies, lay them all out 
every night, and turn them every morn- 
inv, and although he will find that in the 
world of mind the laws of trade are re- 
versed, yet we can forgive him. Loquac- 
ity is less injurious to some than others. 
There is a man who, like the spider, hav- 
ing crept into an unfrequented corner, 
hath no higher ambition than to catch 
enough of time’s thes to supply his or- 
vans of digestion; he may explain the 
whole web of his plan, for who cares to 
brush it away; but if one undertake en- 
terprises of great moment he had _ better 
tie the little traitor that plies between 
the hps. Silence is the great auxiliary 
of ambition; it is said that geese can 
cross the mountains if they carry stones 
in their mouths, and if aman would gain 
in safety the summits of fame, he must 
not cackle as he passes the nests of her 
eagles, 
_Loquacity disqualifies for solemn du- 
ties; from lips that utter nonsense we 
(lo not patiently hear the praises of God; 
the tattler is not wanted at the pillow of 
the dying; the prater is shut out from 
the council chambers of rulers. Well 
might the pious monarch of Israel resolve 
to keep lis tongue while the wicked were 
before him. Nor does p ‘ating merely 
wring unpotence of good; one idle sen- 
‘ence tay recast amiss a fellow’s mortal 
mind, One vain word may start a tiery 


hetweell 
former 
and the latter 
shall not only 
hut to leave 
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train of thought that shall flow forever. 
Hence in the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin that may inflame him, 
who, in certain relations is consuming 
fire. Ido not say that there are no oc- 
casions when we may speak of the faults 
or sins of others. IL would have the in- 
nocent protected and public justice en- 
forced. But why need we utter the silly, 
the needless, or the evil—blasphemy and 
slander, I leave to the lashes of the 
sheriff and the devil. The excellencies 
and virtues of men, the triumphs of 
science and art, the wonders of creation 
and providence, the glories of God and 
of grace, are enough to afford relaxation 
without sin, joy without jesting, and ex- 
citement without foolishness or malice. 
How is it in heaven? So it may be on 
earth ! “Tis slander even upon depraved 
human nature to say that its mouth must 
necessarily be like that of the volcano, 
tilled with smoke or flame or nothing. 
Unbaptized philosophy were sutticient to 
restrain the tongue, and what of Chris- 
tian! Who would tune his tongue to 
discord, when he may harmonize it to 
heavenly harps ! who fill his mouth with 
poison, when he may sweeten it with 
honey / who darken his sayings with the 
smoke of the pit, when he may render 
them luminous with light and glory. 

Since of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh, if we would keep 
the door of the lips we must keep the 
door of the mind; we must therefore 
make a judicious selection of company 
and books. The serious, the wise, and 
the honorable must be on their vuard 
against the trifling, the silly, and the 
slanderer. The uncorrupted must not 
trust to in their present abhorrence of 
corrupters; since the latter like the siren, 
can sing sweetly, the former like Ulysses 
must have wax for their ears. <A bad 
choice of company is generally the first 
step to ruin, and the young man of 
genius and learning is peculiarly exposed; 
he is generally courted by the gay and the 
rain, and is often induced by the feeling 
which led Cyesar to say that he would 
rather be the first in the alpine village 
than second in the imperial city, to squat 
in the center of the noisy pool and be- 
come himself a croaker. 

Books are indispensable, for instruc- 
tion, amusement, the formation of style, 
and the supply of mental stimulus; they 
must however, be selected with caution. 
The press, by the power of steam, is 
wheeling off cart loads every moment, 
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yet the world, like the grave in a pesti- 
lence, stands with its mouth wide open, 
and cries not, it is enough. That this 
mass is all to be rejected t’were madness 
to affirm; much of the periodical litera- 
ture of the day, and many of its books, 
are rich and instructive; but the pre- 
cious must be separated from the vile, 
and the greater the preponderance of the 
latter over the former, the more diflicult 
the task. A few hints only will be given. 
Old works are better than new. ‘To this 
remark there are exceptions—contined 
however most exclusively to the depart- 
ment of instructive books, nor extend- 
ing equally through this, but limited 
chiefly to the bureau of natural science, 
in which the career of discovery being 
rapid and brilliant, the presumption is in 
favor of the latest author. For most of 
the legitimate purposes of reading give 
me old writers, such as, for amusement, 
Addison; for mental stimulus, Milton; 
and for models of manly style the an- 
cient classics. Old authors have a great 
negative advantage. Men like monkeys 
are fond of pranks, and every age has its 
bewildering fancies and Utopian schemes; 
the present abounds with model reform- 
ers, and ‘‘ poor man’s plasters.” That 
change is not the law of our being, and 
progress our high destiny, | by no means 
assert, but I do aver that the former is 
frequently from bad to worse, and that 
the latter is not to be secured by new so- 
cial plans, and novel moral principles, 
but by a steady improvement of old or- 
ganizations, through a faithful applica- 
tion of old principles. The laws of na- 
ture and of the decalogue are eternal; 
but so bewitching are the reasonings of 
that enthusiast who takes the universe 
under his management, that they are 
pretty sure to take the careless reader 
captive, and even make him hug his 
chains, until liberated by a destructive 
upshot. The works which contained the 
follies of former ages have nearly all 
gone down to oblivion. True, those 
which survive, like all things human, 
bear marks of weakness; but these fan- 
cies are not, like the iguis fatuus, near 
enough to mislead our feet, but like the 
Aurora Borealis, distant enough to be 
contemplated with wonder and philoso- 
phical delight. Old writers, like the bot- 
tles of old doctors, generally contain 
multum in parvo; but many of the mental 
quacks of our day compose according to 
the following receipt: 


Take of words one hogshead, 
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Of understanding one drop, 
Of human depravity and coloring matte 
clent quantity, 
Mix and filter through green or yellow paper, 

And although they often get certificate: 
of the clergy, on whom they practice ora. 
tuitously, it is perfectly safe to let theiy 
*f eye waters” alone. The contempt | 
have for the novels of the times is not 
indiscriminate. The pages of Sir Walte; 
[ doubt not are enchanting, although | 
have never felt their power; but I hay, 
yet to learn who has become wiser 0, 
better by their perusal, while I suppose 
that their tendency is the reverse of mep. 
tal discipline—to relax the energies, jp. 
toxicate the reason, and fill the faney 
with dreams of rapture or of anguish, 
It may be asked how I know their etfeets. 
never having felt them !—just as I know 
the properties of arsenic without eyer 
having tasted it. What iaeed we of the 
literature of a superficial and hurried 
age, when we have at command the works 
which Greece, Rome, and England, elab- 
orated respectively, in the Homeric, the 
Augustan, and the Elizabethran periods 
above all, the oldest of all writings, 
which blending philosophy and poetry in 
union, and affording mingled instruction 
and delight in forms ever varying with 
ever increasing charms, gleams at every 
re-perusal with new glimpses of the mind 
of God. ~ But your experience, | suppose, 
enables you to say in reference to this 
subject, ‘‘no man having drunk old wine 
straightway desireth new, for he saith 
the old is better.” 

Books of instruction are preferable to 
those of mere amusement. The latter 
have their use; but as in general our nat- 
ural indolence prevents us from overtask- 
ing the mind, and our necessary inter- 
course with society, and attention to 
passing events, afford enough of usual 
mirth, as well as salutary woe, they are 
‘arely indispensable, and as they tend to 
form a habit of careless reading, create 4 
distaste for more important productions, 
and a disinclination for protracted 
thought, unless they are needed for re- 
laxation, they are generally injurious. 

Books of nature are preferable to books 
of men. The latter are important, not 
to say indispensable. They are the key 
to the former which are closed by a lock 
that none but transcendent genius can 
pick; but to confine ourselves to their 
study is to spend life in a childish study 0% 
a shining instrument. The mineralogis! 
must take his hammer to the rock, the 
botanist must walk afield, the anatoms' 
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anal 
ist bend over the cadaver, the meta- 
sician over the soul, the painter and 
“poet that would be original must 

upon nature’s green, and feel her 


mit 
phy 
the 

nurse 


freshness. A 
Reflection is more Important than read- 
\ 


ing; as Mm the physical so in the moral 

world, industry must be incorporated 

with our treasures: to give them value. 

Reflection is the mint which selects, re- 

fines, classifies, appropriates , and stamps 

our knowledge, and fills the mouth with 

volden words— without 1t knowledge is 
rubbish, and study a weariness of the 
fle pe padlock is placed upon the mind 
by a proper selection of books and com- 
pany, the lips will be easily regulated. 

But wisdom must be developed in action 

as well as words. The walking encyclo- 
pedia may be a vagabond, the orator a 
drunkard, and the poet who soars into 
heaven with his melody may be a curse 
to earth by his crimes. Wise conduct re* 
uires deliberation, This is opposed to 
three errors—inconsideration, contempt 
of advice, and partial views of our rela- 
tions. Ist. Inconsideration. Some men 
act from impulse rather than reason. 

They think indeed, but their thoughts are 
limited to narrow bounds, and they seize 
without hesitancy, to enjoy without limit, 
the present pleasure, forgetful alike of 
the future and the past; they are worse 
off than the brutes, who to a certain ex- 
tent are guided and restrained by in- 
stinct. The swine when satiated lies 
down to rest, not so the glutton; the dog 
turns from that which is hurtful, not so 
the drunkard; the ant provideth her meat 
in the summer, but the idler folds his 
arms in slumber till want like an armed 
man overtakes him; the ox knoweth his 
master, and the ass his master’s crib, but 
the rake having no instinct and using no 
reason, knoweth neither; he eats to 
loathing, and drinks to dregs, enjoys to 
idiocy, and laughs to madness; he lulls 
his desires but to wake his remorse, and 
chars his body but to light up a furnace 
in his soul. He has godlike intellect, but 
sells it for a fool’s laugh; perchance he 
has high and generous impulses, and 
would rise at midnight to divide his last 
loaf with the beggar, but because he will 
not consider, he followeth flattering lips as 
an ox goeth to the slaughter, and drinks 
wine with the hostess who lays her guest 
in the depths of hell; when admonished 
he confesses perchance, but soothes him- 


self with the supposition that he injures 


no 
day he will find that he had no right to 
sell his brains for a mess of pottage, or 
to turn his heart into a goblet, and no 
power to fall into the pit without drag- 
ging tormentors with him. 








one but himself. Alas! in the great 


2d. Contempt of counsel. There is a 


man who with a comfortable state of con- 
sciousness says within himself— 


‘**T am sir Oracie ; 
When I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 


He forgets that there is a diversity among 
the gifts of God, and safety in the multi- 
tude of counsellors 
learn from a goat-herd, and Cesar from 
a raw recruit. 
tocles offer him counsel, he like Eury- 
biades would present a club. 
wisdom build her house, and her new 
pillars, and kill her beasts, and mingle 
her wine, and furnish her table, and send 
forth her maidens, he turns not to the 
temple. 
those of adders, and his eyes like those 
of moles, his tongue is loose, and, think- 
ing that wisdom will die with him, he is 
impatient to 
that he is born like the queen bee, to be 
obeyed 
drones; he is unwilling that men should 
either think or act until he gives the sig- 
nal. 
consider—he 
sometimes long and 
aims at what transcendent genius cannot 
reach, independence of counsel; he will 
find that the laws of nature, of Provi- 
dence, of man, are not framed for unad- 
vised action—that ‘‘ pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before 


a fall.” 


that Newton could 


Should one like Themis- 


Though 


But though his ears are like 


utter oracles —imagining 


by drudges and courted 


by 


His -fault is not that he does not 
generally considers, and 


well—but that he 


3d. Partial views. Before we enter upon 


important action, we must consider the 
bearing it may have upon the interests of 
our fellow men. 
interwoven 


God having intimately 


Some men 


est in disregard of the claims of others. 


There is one who determines to be rich; 
he considers the things of others only 
He is a pru- 
dent man; he reflects, takes counsel; he 
is kind, wishing others no harm, merely 


with a view to get them. 


desiring to profit by their necessities. 


The robber, like the lion, goes to destroy; 
he, like the vulture, follows only to feed 
He may have so 


upon the carcasses, 


our interests with those of 
society, no act can be deemed wise that 
is dictated by selfishness. 
seek their own welfare in violation of the 
rights of others; these may be left to the 
law; the greater number seek their inter- 
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great cunning and sagacity that his name 
may suggest the passage of scripture, 
‘* oo tell that fox,” and if he belonged to 
a community of brutes he might stand 
high. Yet such are the laws of hwman 
society, that although a miser succeed for 
a while, he will find that for a lifetime, 
or any considerable portion thereof, he 
will miss his object by too hot a pursuit, 
and verify the declaration, that ‘‘ there 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty;” or he will 
shipwreck character or happiness in his 
success, and prove that ‘‘ they that will 
be rich fall into temptation and a snare.” 
The love of money for its own sake, or 
our own sake, so far from being a foun- 
tain of all good, is the root of all evil. 
Voltaire said, ‘The English people are 
like their butts of beer, froth at the top, 
dregs at the bottom, and in the middle 
excellent,” aremark not limited in its 
application to Brittania—and though an 
infidel, yet a pertinent commentary on 
Agur’s prayer. 

The ambitious warrior seeks for fame; 
he is very cautious and _ circumspect, 
ready to bear and willing to communi- 
cate. He assembles around him the most 
judicious advisers, submits his plans for 
their examination, listens to every sug- 
gestion, is willing to review the ground 
of all his opinions, and abandons every 
untenable position; but his deliberations 
respect his own success only. In his 
march he desolates fields, burns villages, 
tears down temples, and fires through 
crowded streets; he sees without com- 
punction the blood upon his garments, 
and hears without remorse the wild wail 
of widows, and loud cries of orphans, 
looking for their blood-stained dead. 
Yet may be he is kind, forgiving, tender- 
hearted, desiring to do no body harm; he 
only determines to do hunself good with 
the cannon. He may receive his reward 
—the plaudits of fools, the contempt of 
wise men, the admiration of the noisy 
present, the scorn of the calm future, 
the honors and emoluments of office, the 
reproaches of reason and of conscience; 
but is he wise / 

Yonder is a statesman, thinking only 
on his own elevation—ready to praise a 
friend in the morning, or curse him in 
the evening; to shout for democracy in 
the street, or wheedle for federalism in 
the Cabinet, to huzza for universal eman- 
cipation at the North, and vote perpetual 
slavery at the South; allay local prejudi- 
cies by unconstitutional largesses, or in- 
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fame national passions by the torch of 
war. He lays all his plans regardless of 
everybody but himself. What cares he 
if he empty a land of peace, and purity. 
and blessedness, and fill it with confi. 
sion, and blasphemy, and woe—go ho 
sway the scepter. And yet he pretends 
to be a philanthropist; he can deliver 
temperance speeches, and subscribe fop 
clergymen, and preside at Sabbath con- 
ventions, and even ‘“ visit the fatherless 
and widows in their afflictions.” Ont 
you villain; despite your cries of “Oh. 
the dear people,” the crowd you despise 
can see behind your night-cap. 

Would man be wise, he must be be- 
nevolent; in persecution, like the tree 
which when wounded pours out balm: in 
prosperity, like the sea, which throws its 
arms around all lands; and in the hour of 
our country’s extremity, like the world’s 
Redeemer, ready to bleed. Thus only 
can you secure your own interests—’tis 
the law written in the heavens—inscribed 
upon the earth. 

True wisdom implies still more com- 
prehensive views. We must deliberate 
upon all the interests of the soul. You 
subordinate the appetites to  self-love 
tis well. You subject self-love to social 
feeling—’tis better; weighing the claims 
of each impulse in the balance of reason, 
you will subject all to conscience. We 
must weigh the concerns of the future 
world, as well as of the present. If he 
is a fool who barters the interests of a 
life for the pleasures of a moment, infi- 
nitely more so he who jeopards the in- 
terests of eternity, for the enjoyments of 
time. We must deliberate upon the ob- 
ligations arising from all our relations, 
giving to each its due importance. “Tis 
not enough to live continently, do jus- 
tice, and love mercy. There is a being 
whose claims absorb those of every other, 
and that man has not learned the alpha- 
bet of wisdom who does not walk hum- 
bly with God. Nor is this duty in the 
least incompatible with others. You may 
be like the earth, which, though she turns 
upon her center, and feeds her own fami- 
lies, moves steadily through the heavens, 
bearing all her children upon her breast. 

But your virtue will be tried as well 
as your wisdom. Men may be wise in 
their own estimation, and in that of the 
world, and yet not virtuous. Virtue is 
of the intention, and is best secured by 
correct views of God, and a sense of his 
constant presence. Who would sin while 
looking in the eye of the whole heavenly 
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But there is one in whose 
sieht the heavens are not clean, and who 
chargeth his angels with folly, and he is 
. gar from every one of us. Educate 
ind up to the idea of the revealed 
‘od. This is the mountam thought in 
the universe of mind within whose shade 
all virtue dwells. ? , ; 

To you it is given to think. Exercise 
the power patiently, strongly. And let 
us not suppose that because the world is 
full of books, we can attain no original 
thought. Everyman has peculiar genius, 
and the universe 18 perpetually unfold- 
‘ng new lessons. As infinite power ener- 
inan in infinite space, 1ts demonstrations 
will fill eternity with fresh and glorious 
wonders. so that the oldest, tallest son of 
light will ever find an unpierced nebula 
of thought before his strong-winged soul. 
But think with awe, as in the presence 
of Him to whom the darkened alike with 
the illuminated universe is a mirror, 
catching and recording the faintest breath- 
ines of the soul, to be Daguerreotyped 
in the light of earth’s final fires. 

To you it is given to speak—stupendous 
ower. Youare amazed at the force and 
Hexibility of the elephant’s trunk, which 
can “ pick up a pin or rend an oak;” but 
what is this to the tongue, which can talk 
to the passing moments, or lift up a voice 
to eternity? You stand aghast at the 
roar of the lion, which makes the beasts 
of the forests tremble like timorous men 

nothing to the tongue, which, summon- 
ing the mob, can turn timorous men into 
infuriated tigers. You shudder at the 
earthquake spreading its jaws for a na- 
tion—-nothing to the tongue, which can 
open hell by its blasphemy, or cleave the 
heavens by its prayer. And this dread- 
ful responsibility is committed to you, 
with the. condition that its simplest as 
well as its sublimest movements. shall 
be telegraphed by the electricity of God’s 
omnipotence on the docket of the last 
judgment. To you it is given to act. 
Should a giant, able, like | Hercules, to 
rid earth of its monsters, ascending a 
mountain, and raising his calm head 
above the forest, rest his elbows on the 
tops of some of the tall oaks, to spend 
his time in gazing upon the sun, when he 
should be crushing the lions that roar 
and the hydras that hiss at his feet, with 
what indignation should we regard him ! 
More worthy of scorn the giant mind 
that spends life in musing, when a world 
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strong incentives. The age is one of ac- 
tivity, pushing forward the arts and sci- 
ences, carrying knowledge down to lower 
levels, and scattering the seeds of civil- 
ization and religion beside all waters, 
sending out on voyages of discovery to~ 
remotest points in every direction, and at 
once rousing the mind of the world mto 
ominous agitation and nerving its arm 
for deeds of daring. You will catch its 
spirit. 

The age is one of change. An all-com- 
prehensive moral whirlwind is moving 
upon the earth, and shaking all her 
powers—its louder and louder bellowings 
will pierce your ears, and make you run 
to and fro, 

"Tis a critical period. The footmarks 
of God are upon the sea, and the voice of 
God is in the storm. You may trace the 
one and hear the other, and cry ‘‘ here 
am I,” 

"Tis an age of unprecedented facilities, 
of thunder and lightning powers. "Tis 
not absolutely necessary that you go to 
Africa, stretching her chained and bloody 
hands to you, or to Asia, groaning be- 
neath her hideous idols, or to the islands 
of the sea, consuming in their sinful 
shades. Providence hath planted maga- 
zines under every prison door, and under 
every Juggernaut, and under every burn- 
ing forest of iniquity, and hath brought 
the train almost to our very doors. We 
have only to light a match to move a 
mountain. Martyrs, and prophets, and 
patriarchs, and apostles, methinks, weuld 
gladly leave their mansions of rest to 
take your places upon these planks. 

You will act with fearful energies— 
which I would have you tax to the ut- 
most. Let others sing the couplet— 

Let me be litile and unknown, 
Loved and prized by God alone, 

The lines are incongruous. Did God 
ever love the soul that wished to be 
‘little and unknown.” He is infinitely 
lovely, and must love his creatures in 
proportion as they resemble himself, the 
boundless ocean of love ever flowing in 
the channels of infinite power and wis- 
dom over the universe. Think ye, does 
the angel hide beneath Jehovah’s foot- 
stool! Rather does he flap an impatient 
wing of fire, as he cries in waiting before 
the throne, ‘‘I delight to do thy will, O 
(rod! Is he ashamed of his message or 
his Maker! No. He blows his hallelu- 
jahs through a trumpet, and whether he 
fly through the earth with the everlasting 
gospel, or stand one foot on sea and one 
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on land, to swear that time shall be no 
longer, he makes himself known and felt. 

But why exhort you to put forth your 

energies! They cannot slumber. As 
you go through the earth you will smite 
the friends or the foes of God and man, 
and every stroke will react upon your- 
selves, and, urging you on to the world 
of spirits, make you fiercer devils or 
stronger angels, world without end. 
Look out—there is an enemy; sin, 
which has filled earth with groans, and 
hell with flames. * He is abroad still, and 
in the forms of ignorance, intemperance, 
infidelity and slavery, is crushing human 
hearts by thousands at a footfall. On 
him turn your arms. Fain would I call 
you this day to God’s altar, and make 
you swear, as the child Hannibal to 
Hamilcar, that you would be the eternal 
foe of this enemy of mine and yours. 

But who is sufficient for these things ! 
On the borders of this world there is a 
place, which no eye seeth but that of 
God. Seek that place, and on the knee 
of faith become ‘‘ strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might.” Then, 
though you have to adopt the lan- 
guage of Christ, and say, ‘‘ the foxes have 
holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head,” you will live useful and 
happy lives, and though you die ona 
cross, you will wake to joy when the 
heavens be no more. 

[ have spoken as though you were to 
live long. Alas, while | am addressing 
you, death may receive his commission 
to cut you down, ere the ink shall have 
become dry upon your diplomas. I have 
so often wiped the damp of death from 
the brow of youth, that [look even upon 
blooming manhood as little better than 
the corpse. 

Well may | say to you what the proph 
et said on Carmel—‘*t Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve,” or, if you have 
made your choice, what Jesus said to 
Judas—‘* What thou doest, do quickly.” 

We must part. Soon the wheels of 
the mail coach will separate us. Soon 
the night of the grave will hide us from 
mortal sight till the last day. Living, | 
will cherish pleasing recollections of you, 
and dying, hope to meet you at the right 
hand of the Judge. 


WWW 


—Gop is not so much displeased at our 
having, as at our loving sin, 


“HEALTH IS WEALTY,” 


A CLEAR bright eye 
That can pierce the sky 

With the strength of an eagle’s vision 
And a steady brain 
That can bear the strain 

And shock of the world’s collision: 


A well knit frame, 

With the ruddy flame 
Aglow, and the pulses leaping 

With the measured time 

Of a dulcet rhyme, 
Their beautiful record keeping; 


A rounded cheek, 
Where the roses speak 
Of a soul that is rich for thriving, 
And a chest so grand | 
That the lungs expand 
Exultant, without the striving; 


, 


A breath like morn 
When the crimson dawn 
Is fresh in its dewey sweetness; 
A manner bright, 
And a spirit light, 
With joy at its full completeness; 


Oh! give me these, 
Nature’s harmonies, 
And keep all your golden treasures; 
For what is wealth 
To the boon of health, 
And its sweet attendant pleasures! 


—— IAI te 


OUR AFRICAN PARROT. 


pee 


BY N. C. DODGE, 


_ [was bargaining for the bird at a stall 
in Leadenhall Market sometime during 
the spring of 1855. She was a grey, 


African parrot, with sleek plumage set off 


with a dash of red at the tip of her tail, 
about the size-of a large wood-pigeon, 
well formed, particularly about the head 
and neck, but with a white feather crop- 
ping out here and there, that indicated 
approaching old age. The dealer, who, 
with his father and grandfather before 
hum, had sold parrots in the same _ place 
ever since the year 1789, as the sign over 
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nis stall indicated, and gti —- 
\ wo all the appearance O truth, thought 
ae + be seventy years old at least, 
_ ee he knew of her history. 
Bk? Was she healthy !” 
et Perfectly SO, and would prs ybably 
live, with ge od treatment, twenty years, 
and longer.” 

“Qlever ?” 

“The best talker L ever owned, and 
more words at command than any parrot 
1 London, and if she were not bashful, 
would fetch me twenty pounds. ’ 

‘And you say she has learned no bad 
words " : 

“No sir. You may hang her cage in 
your parlor, and she will never bring a 
lush to the cheek of the most modest 
maiden in Britain.” 

‘How long have you 
sale ?” mv 

“Nearly two years. To tell you the 
truth, sir, her age is against her. Gen- 
tlemen don’t like to purchase an old bird. 
They make a mistake there, sir. She’ll 
live till they are tired of her, and she 
hasn’t got to be taught. She knows 
enough now. Old Mr. Price, of Breck- 
nockshire, Wales, the great Welsh scholar, 
who died seven years ago, had her of his 
father in 1802, who had purchased her of 
an African trader at Bristol fifteen years 
before, and she was then a full-grown 
bird. She can talk both Welsh and En- 
vlish, sir, and you will never regret buy- 
ine her.” 

“You are quite sure she is free from 
all disease ?”’ 

‘Bring her back, sir, if she has any- 
thing beyond a touch of the gout in the 
next year, and (ll return the money.’”’ 

| thereupon closed the bargain for 
Polly and her cage, and calling a cab, 
took her home to Porchester square. 

The Empress of France, married on 
the 19th of the previous January, proud 
with the dof of the 150,000 francs annual 
vrant of the French Chambers, and vain 
of her reception at Windsor Castle, had 
just made her imperial exit from Lon- 
don; and Polly, being the penalty pater 


had for 


her 


fumilias paid for saving his only daughter 


from the crush that cost eighteen lives 
wud nine times that number of broken 
limbs and mutilated bodies, was instantly 
hamed Eugenie. It is proper to state 
here, however, that as nothing which 
concerned Polly ever remained done 
without her consent, and as she repudia- 
ted all parvenn pretensions to the royal 


muk she maintained among us for thir- 
+) . 


ow 
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teen years, the name of Eugenie was 
never used in addressing her. She en- 
tered our house, reigned in it, without a 
rival, during all its migrations, and left 
it at last—dies infelix !—acknowledging 
only her ancestral name of Polly. 

Polly—though presented as a gift to 
the young miss alluded to, whose title to 
her ownership was never in dispute—be- 
ame at once the pet of all the household. 
Her first greeting to her new friends was 
on the evening of her arrival, as we were 
all standing around her cage, by the sim- 
ple and brief ‘‘ Pretty Polly,” spoken in 
pleasant tones, as if modestly introducing 
herself to our acquaintance. She would 
say nothing further; so, with special di- 
rections to the servants of safe keeping 
from the cat and dog—directions we often 
laughed about afterward when we better 
knew her abilities of self-protection—she 
was left for the night. 

The next morning gave promise of one 
of those unusual April days in London 
which, though the mercury in Fahrenheit 
never reaches 75°, the English people call 
‘hot,’ and Polly was placed upon the 
leads in the rear of the first flight of 
stairs. All efforts to coax her into a 
talking mood had failed, and the three 
ladies had left her to her mumps, when a 
clear, mellow whistle, with a prolonged 
s~adence that rose and fell like the reveille 
of a bugle, was heard through every part 
of the house, followed by a soliloquy, so 
rapid and yet human-like, that every- 


body ran to the windows. ‘* Pretty 
Polly! Pretty Polly? Polly wants a 
shirt! Scratch her poll! Scratch her 


poll! Going, going, going, Polly going 
for twenty pounds! Going! Going! 
Twenty pounds! ‘Twenty pounds! Mr. 
Price! Mr. Price! Who are you? 
Going for twenty pounds !” The last re- 
peated in the prolonged, despairing notes 
of an auctioneer unwillingly sacrificing the 
lot he has forsale, and all spoken in such 
varieties of intonation and natural ca- 
dences as filled the listeners with wonder. 
While repeating these sentences with a 
volubility and distinctness that defies de- 
scription, Polly stood balancing herself 
on one leg—‘‘ teetering” the children 
afterward called it—swaying her body 
back and forth, her head cocked on one 
side, her small, round eyes watching 
against the approach of an intruder, and 
her attitude and bearing full of indepen- 
dence and nonchalance. The shouts of 
delight that followed the first essay of 
her powers of utterance checked her at 
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once, and we soon learned that it was 
only when left to herself, and that during 
the warmest days in the open air, that 
her loquaciousness was indulged to its 
vent. Then—exposed to the full rays of 
the sun, without company, better in the 
stillness of the country than in town, 
full fed, her feathers smooth and glossy, 
her morning exercise of climbing the 
rounds and bars of her cage and swing- 
ing upon her ring finished, her ablutions 
thoroughly performed, and her poll 
scratched by the one whom she had 
chosen to consider her best friend—this 
latter a favor she never failed to ask 
upon Mrs. G.’s approach, ‘‘ scratch her 
poll, scratch her poll, pretty, pretty 
Polly, seratch her poll !’—would she 
pour forth her melody of language. Be- 
ginning with a sharp rebuking tone to 
“Mr. Price,” followed by a beseeching 
request, ‘‘ Polly wants her beer,” she 
would call the cat ‘Pussy ! poor pussy ! 
mew ! mew ! poor pussy '”? whistle to the 
dog, ask of the onlookers who stood be- 
low, wondering, ‘‘ Who, who are you ?” 
and then, composing herself to the dig- 
nity of surging to and fro, repeat, with 
infinite variety, her rich vocabulary. 

In two respects she was remarkable ; 
she never ceased to learn new words, old 
as she was, and she never forgot what 
she had already learned. But you could 
not teach her; she taught herself. Un- 
ceasing efforts to make her say ‘‘ Harrie ” 
or **Thiddie,” failed, but the rebuking 
call to ‘‘George,” and the welcome back 
to ** Roy,” the prolonged whistle of the 
oldest son returning at evening from the 
oftice, and the cant phrase of an ostler 
in the neighboring mews, ‘‘1’ll warm 
ye,” she adopted at once. 

It happened one noon, during her first 
stunmer with us, that a strange cat, at- 
tracted either by Polly’s mimicry of her 
call or the hope of a sweet morsel of 
bird, had stolen on to the leads. No 
person whom either could see was near. 
‘The former, a full-grown ‘fTom,” crouch- 

ing stealthily and slowly, amid long and 
doubtful pauses, approached the cage. 
Polly, confident in her power, for she was 
a stranger to fear, and as if possessed of 
reason, began her call of ‘* puss, puss, 
Puss, poor pussy, poor, poor pussy, 11) 
her most winning tones, and followed it 
by her perfect imitation of the cry of a 
kitten for its mother. For ten minutes 
or more, while the changes of ‘** mew! 
mew!’ sometimes quick and sharp, some- 
times prolonged wailings, and the endear- 











ing ‘‘ poor, poor pussy,” were rung by 
the bird, the cat, now and then shiftin. 
her line of approach, kept drawines 
nearer the cage. Her eyes were fixed on 
the strange object before her, her tail 
waved stiffly to and fro, her movemen; 
forward was so slow as to be almost im. 
perceptible, and her crouch, and pointed 
ears, and lithe back, and frequently pro- 
truded tongue, and whiskers instinct 
with life, indicated her fell purpose. A 
minute more and her paw, thrust be- 
neath the bars of the cage, was about to 
fix its claw in the bird’s flesh, when a 
yell startled the house.  Polly’s beak, 
that terrible weapon which neither man 
nor beast dared encounter twice, with 
the quickness of an arrow had transfixed 
the cat’s paw, and she was struggling, 
with cries of pain, to be free. It Was a 
fair fight for championship, in which 
Polly was the victor, and by whatever 
means the result may have been known 
it is certain that no animal of the feline 
species on either side of the Atlantic ever 
afterward disputed her supremacy. 

One of the earliest acquaintances Polly 
made in our house—an acquaintance that 
quickly ripened into intimacy-—was with 
Flora, a small white German spitz, in 
whose blood there was a dash of the Es- 
quimaux dog brought to England by 
Captain Parry from Lancaster Sound in 
i818. Without unusual sagacity or 
strong antipathies, Flora was easly won 
by attention and kindness, so that no 
sooner had Polly learned to call ‘* Flo, 
Flo, Flo,” than the former acknowledged 
a tie of friendship between herself and 
the bird. Twenty times a day would 
she rush from the area at Polly’s call, tear 
up the stairs, and giving two short barks, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ Well, I’m here,’” 
curl down near the cage, and engage i 
catching flies, at which she was expert, 
until she fell asleep, Polly meanwhule 
looking contentedly on. She was the 
only animal at whom the bird 
struck when she found an opportunity. 
When Flora died Polly ceased to call her, 
and it is not remembered that she has 
spoken her name once in mine years. 
Even the stuffed skin of Flora, which 
was shortly brought home and placed 
a glazed case near her cage, failed to 
awaken in the bird remembrances of her 
lost friend. 

As has been stated already, one of her 
most emphatic calls was ** George. 
From the top of the stairs, through the 
halls and rooms, to the most distant part 
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of the house, the short, sharp, and deci- 
~ «s(teorge! George!! George!!! would 
le - repetition of the name being 
nee ecreasingly severe and emphatic. 
« Confound you, Polly,” said the subject 
of this call one morning, ~ I ve a great 
mind to wring your neck, Come 
along,” replied the bird, ° ‘ 
A smith, who was called in to repair 
the handle of her cage, was warned 
awainst her bite. While working warily 
at the job with wire and pincers, Polly, 
after eyeing him for a time, gave vent to 
her indignation m @ quick, angry 
“George!” The man started as if shot, 
and turning pale, said, ‘‘ Why, that’s my 
name! She’s a devil!” and was with difhi- 
culty persuaded to complete his work, 
Two foppish young men were endeay- 
oring one Sunday afternoon, from a 
neighboring window, to attract her at- 
tention. ‘‘Say something, Polly! Sell 
at auction, Polly! Do talk !” Polly, 
who was apparently interested in some 
stable talk overheard among the ostlers, 
and always manifested contempt for fine 
outsides, for a long time paid no atten- 
tion to their requests, until, as if wear- 
ied by their importunity, she turned 
upon them with, *‘ Who are you?!” and 
immediately resumed her attitude of 
listening, refusing to speak another word. 
The name of her mistress she never 
called aloud, and, indeed, never spoke, 
except during the half hour they spent 
together daily. Then, courting every 
demonstration of fondness which hand, 
or voice, or look could give, bending her 
head to be seratched, stretching her back 
to be smoothed, kissing, shaking hands, 
viving back and receiving again her lump 
of sugar, and rollicking in the overtlow 
of gladness on swing and perch and bar, 
sometimes rattling off words too rapid 
for full pronunciation, as ‘* Pretty Polly, 
pret, pret, pret, Poll, Polly wants, pretty 
Poll,” or subsiding into a gentler mood, 
accompanied by a ** Hush, hush,” length- 
vning the aspirate like a mother quieting 
her child, ‘*’sh, ’sh,” and breathing the 
low cooing she had caught from the 
doves, she would begin, ‘‘ Mary! Mary ! 
Pretty Mary ! May, May, May !” with a 
continually decreasing volume of sound, 
till it reached a confidential whisper. 
She made friends of others, and perhaps 
Was as pleased with their attentions, but 
the name of Mary she never uttered ex- 
cept to her mistress. 
More remarkable in some respects than 
t power of speech was her whistle. It 
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was a full, loud, clear note, of great 
power, as melodious as that of the pi- 
ping bulltinch, and various as the mock- 
ing bird’s. Usually whistling in scales, 
with a compass of more than two octaves, 
she would run up and down her semi- 
wild, semi-cultivated gamut by the hour, 
introducing now and then, as variations, 
snatches caught from the violin or over- 
heard in the street. A gentleman call- 
ing to introduce a friend one evening 
had passed her cage on the landing, when 
she gave one of her wild scales, the echo 
of which rang through the house. Think- 
ing the whistle to have proceeded from 
his companion, who was following him, 
the gentleman turned angrily around, 
saying, ‘* D—n it, Smith, do you know 
where you are ?” 

Though Polly’s words and phrases were 
imitative, they were, beyond doubt, often 
associated with ideas. If the person 
fetching her food were stopped on the 
way, she would cry, ‘‘ Come along, come 
along !” If one she liked (never to one 
she disliked) approached her cage, put- 
ting her head through the bars, she 
asked, ‘‘Scratch her poll,” repeating the 
request till granted; and to boys, who in 
the country stood wondering at her 
through the palings, she invariably 
cried, ‘* Who are you?” ‘To Hexior, the 
dog succeeding Flora, but with whom 
she formed no friendship, she barked; to 
the cat, as also to a mut! or other furs, 
she either mewed or called ‘‘ puss;” toa 
stranger she addressed ‘* Mr. Price;” to 
two ladies who were accustomed to stand 
admiring her, ‘* pretty, pretty Polly,” 
dwelling on the adjective with a voice of 
feminine softness; and only when alone, 
in the joy of a hot midsummer’s sun, 
selling herself to some mythical buyer, 


‘‘ going, going, going, Polly going for 
499 


twenty pounds ! 

lt was charged that she was treache- 
rous, but only to those who had incurred 
her anger and were afraid of her terrible 
beak. She never struck a friend but 
once, and then because the hand that ca- 
ressed her was gloved, and she never lost 
an opportunity to inflict a blow upon an 
enemy. ‘lo her favorite,next to her mis- 
tress, a lady of great gentleness and equi- 
poise of character, she would come to be 
petted with the greatest eagerness, bend- 
ing her neck, softening her voice, offer- 
ing her claw, and in many ways mani- 
festing her aflection. She knew every 
member of the family, calling four of 
them by name, and what, considering the 
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difference she made in every other dem- 
onstration between friend and foe, is re- 
markable, two of the four were her spe- 
cial dislike. 

In all Polly’s wonderful vocabulary, 
there were no words which she used more 
effectively or appropriately than those 
intended to excite a consciousness of 
wrong. Nothing irregular ever came 
within her notice, nothing disobedient by 
the children, or evasive by the servants, 
or rude by visitors, or undignified by 
the elders of the family, which was not 
followed by an instant expression of 
scorn. ‘For shame! For shame!” 
spoken in those low, grave tones, with 
the falling inflexion, that gave to our 
Saxon idiom an intensity of rebuke be- 
yond most modern tongues, fell upon the 
unwilling ears of wrong-doers, not with- 
out good. Where she caught the words, 
or why she never misapplied them, was 
alike mysterious. ‘To the attempt to 
terrify her by menace, or to punish her 
by blows—to the worrying of dog or cat 
—to the boisterous crying of boys or girls 
—to hasty words of anger spoken in her 
hearing—she applied the solemn, digni- 
fied rebuke, ‘‘For shame! For shame!” 
In this respect she was, in fact, the men- 
tor of the household, many a door hav- 
ing been shut, and many a scene of dis- 
turbance removed from hall to study or 
parlor, to escape from hearing her reite- 
rated rebuke. 

Like most domestic animals, she was 
strongly under the law of habit. She 
insisted upon the cleansing of her cage, 
supply of her food, change of her water 
for drink or bathing, removal to the open 
air from the house, and her daily lunps 
of sugar, at certain fixed hours, any 
omission or postponement of which she 
knew both how to make known and to 
punish. The only exception to this 
which her twelve years’ membership in 
our family afforded, was her escape one 
morning to a neighboring roof in Lon- 
don, and her unwillingness to be cap- 
tured and brought back. We at one time 
furnished her with a companion of her 
own breed, an African parot, younger 
and sprightlier than she, but she refused 
all acquaintance or any introduction that 
should lead to it, not according even the 
recognition which she gave to dog, cat, or 

anary bird. Age had made her celibate 
habits a second nature; and she bridled 
up with the dignity of an ancient spin- 
ster at any purpose of invading them. 

Of Polly’s faults it is best to say noth- 











ing, ‘‘nor draw her frailties from their 
dread abode.” Even humanity is tines 
fect, and the good Pan, who was more 
than human, sometimes changed the ‘er 
sic that caused all the wood nymphs “4 
dance, into cries that drove every one 
mad, With all her winning blandish. 
ments, Polly had the power of makine 
herself infinitely disagreeable. At th, 
approach of cold weather her galety dis. 
appeared, her spirits sunk, and her gulks 
came on, lasting the whole winter. This 
change of disposition was accompanied 
by shrieks—the country folk called them 
sqguawks—uttered at intervals of every 
few seconds, and continued for hours 
Nothing availed to stop them—fox rl, the 
warmest place in the house, or threats— 
except the total exclusion of light from 
her cage, and this was accomplished by 
drawing over it a thick covering of 
drugget. ) 

Polly came to this country in 1861, 
She bore the voyage impatiently, mak- 
ing our state-room hideous by her com- 
plainings, and was so ill-natured that. to 
warn visitors not to approach too near, 
we hung a placard ‘‘ she bites” upon 
her cage. Under the July sun of Co- 
lumbia county, New York, however, she 
shortly recovered her good temper, and, 
barring an occasional attack of gout in 
her feet, continued in good health up to 
this last winter. She had then xeached 
the age of eighty years. Without con- 
sidering the exhausted resources of ad- 
vanced life to meet severe cold, she was 
committed to Adam’s Express to be taken 
on to Washington City during the se- 
verest night of the season, and froze to 
death on the way. The taxidermist 
of the Smithsonian Institute has done 
his best to preserve the bird’s mortal 
part, and restore it toour sight. But he 
had never seen Polly alive, and failed. 
As her form, perched on a spray, rises 
above the bracket before me, it is but the 
mockery of the queenly bird—the arched 
neck, and knowing look, and graceful 
posture, and princely bearing, are no 
longer. —Galuxy. 
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—THE worm of pride is always in- 
jurious to celestial plants ; either this 
vice must be shut out on earth, or we 


shall be shut out of Heaven. 
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\ SUPERFICIAL observer of the ine- 
: es of life, might suppose there is 
a greater variety of human happiness 
‘han corresponds with facts. Lhe pa- 
rude of power, the pride of birth, anc 
the magnificence of wealth, seem to in- 
Jieate an enjoyment far greater than 
ean subsist with the plain attire, the 
frugal repast, and the humble seclusion 
of the cottage. ‘This would be a cor- 
rect inference, if the mind could be 
rendered happy by the parade of ex- 
ternal circumstances. Buta contented 
mind is the only source of happiness, 
and consequently, “if one flutters in 
brocade,” and moves amid the refine 
ments of society, and another is clad in 
homely attire and occupies the seques- 
tered ‘valley, or the recesses of the for- 
est, it is not certain that this variety of 
external circumstances furnishes an 
equal variety of happiness. If God 
has given to one the luxuries and the 
honors of life, he has given to another 
a meek and quiet spirit. Hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and hes of the kingdom 
which he hath prepared for them that 
love hin! So Ll thought, when in the 
bosom of one of those western wilds 
(with which our infant country yet 
abounds,) [ was prompted by human- 
ity, as well as by duty, to visit the 
lonely dwelling of a poor, attlicted 
widow. The path that leads to this 
cottage Is over a mountain and through 
a forest which has never echoed to the 
axe of the husbandman. <As_ I 
chinbed the toilsome way, I asked my- 
self, what unhappy beings, rent from 
the bosom of society, have chosen to 
bury their bosoms in this noiseless re- 
treat. [ had not imagined that | 
should find so lovely a being as [ have 
named, “The Lily of the Mountain.” 
As | ulvanced, a little opening pre- 
sented the cottage, sending up its soli- 
tury wreaths of smoke. There is a 
charm when one tirst emerges from the 


qualiti 





bosom of the wilderness, and catches 
the smoke of a dwelling, and hears the 
barking of the jealous watch-dog, which 
cannot be described, and which cannot 
be realized only by experience. T had 
now reached the cottage, and stooped 
to gain admission through the humble 
door. The building consisted of a pile 
of logs unceremoniously rolled together 
in the form of a dwelling, and sup- 
porting with more than the strength of 
Gothic architecture the half thatched 
roof. 

On a mat near the fire lay a-son, the 
support of declining age, with a foot 
half amputated by an unfortunate blow 
from the axe. ‘The wound had been 
dressed by an empiric of the neighbor- 
ing settlement ; and the patient, left to 
the care of his widowed mother, was 
perusing a much worn tract. Near by, 
upon the only couch, lay the interest- 
ing form which constitutes the subject 
of my narrative. The victim of con- 
sumption, she resembled, tmdeed, the 
beautiful, but fading lily. Confined 
from the sun and air, her complexion 
had assumed a delicate whiteness, and 
the slow wasting fever had tinged her 
cheeks with a most beautiful color. 
Her disease had reached that stage in 
its progress which gives a transparency 
to the skin, and throws around the fe- 
male form the loveliness of an angel, 
awakening those mingled emotions 
which I will not attempt to describe, 
and which excite the earnest prayer 
that death, having rendered his victim 
so pensively beautiful, may relinquish 
his purpose. With indescribable feel- 
ings | drew near the couch of this in- 
teresting sufferer. Her expressive eyes 
spoke of happier days, and her raven 
tresses, that lay dishevelled on her 
pillow, seemed to whisper, that had 
this tlower, thus 


es 





born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,”’ 


been transplanted to a parterre, it 
might have surpassed in beauty and 
fragrance its sister flowers. But I was 
unxious to learn the approaching des- 
tiny of the spirit that animated this 
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form of loveliness. Do you feel that 
God is just in bringing upon you such 
great afflictions? ‘ [ am not attlicted, 
andif I were, God is just.” But you 
are unhappy te he in this wretched 
condition? ‘1 am not unhappy ; it is 
better to be as Iam now than as | was 
once, for then [I thought too much of 
the world.” If then you are happy, 
und reconciled to your condition, you 
must have found something more than 
the happiness of this world? “I have 
that which the world cannot give.” 
Have you no hope of recovery? “ I 
have no wish to recover.” Have you 
no fear of death? “I am not afraid 
to die. God is so good that I am safe 
with him.” Yes, God is good, but we 
are wicked. ‘QO, yes, (clasping her 
emaciated hands,) | have been so wicked 
that I do not suffer half so much as I 
deserve, but Christ is mereiful.” Have 
you no fears that you may be deceived | 
“No fears now; perfect love casteth 
out fear.” Are you not sometimes m 
darkness, when you are in great pain {| 
“Ido not think of pain; I am happy, 
and shall soon go home.” There was 
un atlecting artlessness in all she said 
which | cannot describe, and a prompt- 
ness which beautifully illustrated the 
inspired truth, that out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
[ found myself in the presence of one 
who had learned much in the school of 
Christ, and who seemed just spreading 
her wings for the mansions of — rest. 
Consolation, instruction, sympathy, she 
needed none, for she had already passed 
within the veil. I remained silently 
admiring the pure influence of Chris- 
tianity, while religion herself seemed 
to stand bending over her child in all 
the loveliness with which imspiration 
has arrayed her. This child of attlic- 
tion, for such, without her permission, 
I must call her, had for two years in- 
dulged the Christian hope. No ambas- 
sudor of Christ had been there to lead 
her within the enclosure of the Church ; 
no pious visitant had entered the hum- 


ble dwelling, to impart the bliss of 


Christian fellowship. But ministering 
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angels had descended, and 
learned of the Father. Resigned t 

the lot of humanity, and supported * 

that faith which is the “substance ( 

things hoped for, and the evidence 

things not seen,” she had bid adiey by 

the world, and was waiting to be Calle 

to the abodes of the blessed. '[), 

widowed mother, too, could plead the 

promise made to the widow and th, 

fatherless. Having commended to ¢)y 

great Shepherd this little group of 

afflicted, secluded beings, and bade 

them adieu for ever, as I silently yp. 

traced my steps to the more busy scenes 
of life, I indulged the train of retlee. 
tions suggested by the scene I had wit. 
nessed. ‘The impression which it had 
stamped so indelibly upon my mind | 

need not describe. ‘There is. still , 
freshness in the scene (for I am rela 
ting facts) which can be lost only with 
the power of recollection. The reader, 
when he is assured that the page he 
peruses contains no fiction, will mak 
his own reflections, and he will be im 
pressed with the truth that true happi 
ness 1s found in the humbler as well as 
the more elevated walks of life. The 
gay and beautiful, whose attention is 
devoted to the walks of pleasure, while 
they pity this afHicted sister in the 
wilderness, will feel the importance oi 
seeking that religion which supported 
her in the hour of aftliction, and whic 
constituted the loveliness of her char- 
acter. ‘The pious fair, too, who in thei 
sphere of benevolence resemble angels 
of mercy, will not in their ‘ walks of 
usefulness” forget the cottage of the 
poor. ‘The cottage scene will attord to 
the benevolent mind a happiness tar 
superior to a visit in the halls of a 
palace. I love to recur, in my lonely 
meditations, to the “lodge in the wil 
derness,” and I would rather visit the 
solitary grave of this departed saint, 
(for. she now sleeps beneath the shade 
of the adjacent forest,) and read hei 
rudely sculptured name, than gaze upon 
the “storied urn and animated bust 

of the proudest hero. 
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physical state, and to our natural sensi- 
Maxims on the Inward Christian Life. | bilities ; but it takes awav all uneasi- 


ness, all murmuring ;—leaving soul in 


’ ae eee ! 


_ lice seu ae | its inner nature, and in every part of 
i > PENEL N—T ANSLAT | Z v i aa 
» Pe vRoM BISHO! gl yy D. D. | its nature where the power of faith 
' r. ©. AA, 2. 
a | reaches, calm and peaceable as the God 
a id | that dwells there. 


| i 
No. Il. | God has promised life and happiness 


Whar does the state of abandon- | to his people. What he has promised 
entire self-renunciation take | can never fail to take place. Never- 
sway from us, and what does it leave? | theless it is the disposition ot Gian 
t do¢és not take from the soul that | who love God with a pertect heart, to 
moral power which 1s essential to its | leave themselves entirely in his hands, 
moral agency ;—a power without which Irrespective, in some degree, of the 
the soul could not fulfill that divine | promise. By the aid of the promise, 
will to which it has given itself. It without which they must have remained 
Joes not take away that antecedent or in their original weakness, they rise, ns 
prevenient grace, without which even it were, above the promise ; and rest in 
shandonment itself would be a state of | that essential and eternal will, in which 
moral death. It does not take wway the promise originated. 
the principle of faith, which prevenient So much is this the case, that some 
erace originated, and through which it | individuals, across whose path God has 


ment or ot 

















now operates. Lt does not take away | spread the darkness of his providences, 
the desire and hope of final salvation, and who seemed to themselves for a 
though it takes away all uneasiness time to be thrown out of his favor and 
and unbelief connected with such a de- to be hopelessly lost, have acquiesced 
sire. It does not take away the foun- with submission in the terrible destiny 
tains of love which spring up deeply | which was thus presented before them. 
* and freshly within us. It does not Such was the state of mind of Francis 
: P= take away the hatred of sin. It does | de Sales, as he prostrated himself in 
- not take away the testimony of a good | the church of St. Stephen des Grez. 
> conscience, The language of such persons, wttered 
| But there are some things which the | without complaint, is, “ My God, my 
| = state of self-renunciation does take | God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
| away. It takes away that uneasy | They claim God as their God, and will 
© hankering of the soul, which charac- | not abandon their love to him, although 
: © terized its previous state, after pleasure | they believe, at the time, that they are 
- cither inward or outward. It takes | forsaken of him. They choose to leave 
[ 2 away the selfish vivacity and eagerness | themselves, under all possible cireum- 
| = of nature, which is too impatient to | stances, entirely in the hands of God: 
) = wait calmly and submissively for God's | their language is, even if it should be 
» time of action. By fixing the mind | his pleasure to separate them for ever 
| |= wholly upon God, it takes away the | from the enjoyments of his presence, 
. (lisposition, and to some extent the | “ Wot my will, but thine be done.” 
4 wnlity, of the soul to occupy itself with It is perhaps difficult to perceive, 
_ | “fect acts ; that is to say, acts that ave | how minds whose life, as it were, is 
. ‘ employed with the undue examination | the principles of faith, can be in this 
* and analysis of its own feelings.; In | situation. Take the case of the Sa- 
iis other words, the soul, in the possession viour, It is certainly difficult to con- 
i £§ 4 - God as the object of its thoughts, ceive how the Saviour, whose faith 
| Bie the thought of itself. It does never failed, could yet believe himself 
q - ae away the pain and sorrow forsaken; and yet it was so. 
> Which 





we naturally incident to our | We know that it is impossible for 
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God to forsake those who put their 
trust in him. Hecan just as soon for- 
sake his own word ; and, whatis more, 
he can just as soon forsake his own 
nature. Holy souls, nevertheless, may 
sometimes, in a way and under circum- 
stances which we may not fully under- 
stand, believe themselves to be for- 
saken, and that too beyond all possi- 
bility of hope; and yet such is their 
faith in God and their love to him, that 
the will of God, even under such cir- 
cumstances, is dearer to them than any 
thing and every thing else. 

One great point of difference between 
the First Covenant, or the covenant of 
works, which said to men, “ Do this 
and live,” and the Second Covenant, 
or the covenant of grace, which says, 
“Believe and live,” is this : The first 
covenant did not lead men to any 
thing that was perfect. It is true, that 
it showed men what was right and 
good ; but, in its application to them 
in their fallen state, it failed in giving 
them the power to fulfill what the cov- 


enant required. Men, under the first 
covenant, not only understood what 
was right and good, but they had 


of the opposite of the 
what was evil; but, in 
their love and practice of depravity, 
they had sunk so low that they no 
longer had power of themselves to flee 
from it. 

The new or Christian covenant 1s 
the law of grace; which not only coin- 
cides with the old covenant in pre- 
seribing and commanding, but gives 
also the power to fulfll. To every one 
under the new dispensation, the cove- 
nant founded in the blood of the cross, 
God gives grace; that is to say, he acts 
graciously or mercifully in giving them, 
darkened and depraved as they are, 
that knowledge and strength which are 
requisite in doing his will. 

In the practical dispensations of «h- 
vine grace, there are a number of prin- 
ciples which it may be important to 
remember. 


clear perception 
right, and knew 


(1.) God being Lover, it is a part of 


his nature to desire to communicate 











aia. 


himself to all moral beings, and to mak 
himself one with them in a pe zy 
harmony of relations and feelings, 
The position of God is that of a Giver: 
the position of man is that of pee, 
ient. Harmonized with man by xa 
blood and power of the Cross, he 
once more become the infinite fabins 
the original and overflowing fount; ain, 
giving and ever ready to give, 

(2.) Such are the relations between 
God and man, involved in the faet of 
man’s moral agency, that man’s busi. 
ness 1s to receive; in other words 
which are perhaps better, because they 
imply not only reception, but power 
and activity in reception ; it is his bus 
iness to co-operate with what Gol 
gives. 

(3.) Souls that are true to the grace 
that is given them, will . 


has 


never suffer 


any diminution of it. On the con 
trary, the great and unchangeable con. 


dition of continuance and of growth iy 
grace 1s co-operation with what we now 
have. This is the law of truth. It is 
a law, not only deducible from the di 
vine nature, but is expressly revealed 
and declared in the Seriptures : “ Fo, 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall have more abundance: 
but whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that he hath. 
Matt. wiii. 1:2. 

| repeat, therefore, that a faithful 
co-operation with grace, as it is given 
at the present moment, is_ the 
effectual preparation for ain veting and 
receiving and increasing the grace of 
the next moment. This is the great 
secret of advancement to those high 
degrees which are permitted, namely, « 
strict, unwavering, faithful 
tion, moment by moment. 

(4.) It is important correctly to we» 
derstand the doctrine of co-operation 
A disposition to co- oper ate, mm the tru 
sense of the terms, is not more op ne ( 
to the sinful indolence which falls b 
hind, than to the hasty and unrigh 
teous zeal which runs before. God is 
our guide. Let the reader suppos' 
himself to be in an unknown country, 
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crossed by numerous roads, and tan- 
cled and pe rplexed by mtricate forests, 
requiring him, as the only method of 
ess in his journey, to employ some 
son to point out the way. But in 
his self-confidence he continually runs 
before his guide; and, relying upon 
his own conjectures, enters sometimes 
upon one path and sometimes upon an- 
other. What want of respect t and con- 
gence does he not show to his guide ! 

And to what pe rplexities and troubles 
he not expose himself! It is thus 
in the excess of zeal, which has 
a good appearance, but which in reality 
has unbelief and self at the bottom, 

ve run before God. 

(5.) True co-operation, therefore, is 
deliberate and peaceful ; always having 
« watchful regard to the divine prov- 
C'o- operation, by being calm 
and peace: able. does not cease to be 
Souls that are in this puri- 
fied but tranquil state are souls 
watchful and triumphant 
resisting temptation in its 
tighting even to blood 
But it is, nevertheless, a 
which is free from the turbu- 
and inconsistencies of human 
passion ; they contend in the 
presence of God, who is their strength, 
in the spirit of the highest faith and 
love, and under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, who is always tranquil in 
lis Operations. 
the highest state of reli- 
gious experience desire nothing, except 
that God may be glorified in them by 
the accomplishment of his holy will. 
Nor is it inconsistent with this to add, 
that holy souls possess that natural 
love which exists in the form of love 
for themselves. Their natural love, 
however, which, within its proper de- 
gree, is innocent love, is so absorbed in 
the love of God, that for the 
most part, be a distinct object of 
consciousness ; and practically and 
truly they may be said to love them- 

selves Nand ror God. Adam in his 
sgl loved himself con- 
as the reflex image of God and 
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for God's sake. So that we may either 
say, that he loved God in himself, or 
that he loved himself IN and For God. 
And it is because holy souls, extending 
their affections beyond their own limit, 
love their ne ighbor on the same prin- 
ciple of loving, namely, IN and ror 
God, that they may be said to love their 
neighbor as themselves. 

It does not follow, because the love 
of ourselves is lost in the love of God, 
that we are to take no care, and to ex- 
ercise no watch over ourselves. No 
man will be so seriously and constantly 
watching over himself as he who loves 
himself tN and ror God alone. Having 
the image of God in himself, he has a 
motive, strong, we might perh: APS say, 
aus that which controls the actions of 
angels, to guard and protect it. 

[t may be thought perhaps, that this 
is inconsistent with the principle in the 
doctrines of holy living, which requires 
us, in the highest stages of inward ex- 
perience, to “avoid as much as possible 
those reflex acts which consist in self. 
inspection, because such acts have a 
tendency to turn the mind off from 
God. The apparent difficulty is recon- 
ciled in this way. The holy soul is a 
soul with God ; moving as God moves ; 


domg as God does; looking as God 
looks. If, therefore, God is looking 


within us, as we may generally learn 
from the intimations of his providen 
ces, then it is a sign that we are to look 
within ourselves. Our little eye, our 
small, and almost imperceptible ray, 
must look in, in the midst of the light 


of his great and burning eye. It is 
thus that we may inspect ourselves 


without a separation from God. 

On the same principle, and in the 
same way, we may be watchful and 
careful over our neighbors ; watching 
them, not in our own time, butin G lod’s 
time ; not in the censoriousness of na- 
ture, but in the kindness and forbear- 
ance of grace; not as separate from 
God, but in concurrence with him. 

The soul, in the state of pure love, 
acts in stmplicity. Its inward rule of 
action is found in the decisions of 
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sanctified conscience. These decisions, 
based upon judgments that are free 
from self-interest, may not always be 
absolutely right, because our views and 
judgments, being limited, can extend 
only to things in part ; but they may 
be said to be relatively right ; they con- 
form to things so far as we are permit- 
ted to see them and understand them, 
and convey to the soul a moral assu- 
rance, that, when we act In accordance 
with them, we are doing as God would 
have us do. Such a conscience 1s en- 
lightened by the Spirit of God; and 
when we act thus, under its divine 
guidance, looking at what now is and 








not at what may be, looking at the right 
of things and not at their relations to 
our personal and selfish interests, we 
are said to act in simplicity. This 1s 
the true mode of action. 

[t is a practical principle, connected 
with the laws of holy living, that, when 
we act in the manner which has been 
mentioned, we should leave the princi- 
ple or motive of the action with God, 
without distrust or anxiety, just as we 
leave anything else. Look at the facts 
and relations of things just as they are 
presented ; be sure that the soul is free 
from any selfish bias whatever ; and 
then, with humbler reliance on God, 
decide, and leave it, both the action 
and the motive of the action, calmly 
and forever, in his eternal keeping. 
Trust God in this as in everything else ; 
and, having thus accomplished the duty 
of the present moment, let the soul 
pass on in its simplicity, without reflex 
and disquieting acts, to the duties, 
which require all its powers, of the 
moment that follows. 

It is thus, in this singleness of spirit, 
we do things, as some experimental 
writers express it, without knowing 
what we do. That is to say, we are so 
absorbed in the thing to be done, and 
in the importance of doing it rightly, 
that we forget ourselves. It is in this 
manner that angels may be supposed to 
act. They are not oceupied chiefly, 
and perhaps not at all, in the analysis 
of their own motives and feelings ; but 
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with the object of those feelings, namel 
God. ‘Perfect love has nothing to 
spare from its object for itself. And it 
is the same with perfect prayer. He 
who prays perfectly is never thinking 
how well he prays. And it is in ac 
cordance with this view, that we find 
in the writings of Cassian a remark of 
St. Anthony, that “prayer is not to be 
regarded as perfect, when he who offers 
it knows that he prays ;” implying that 
reflex acts, or acts reflecting upon a 
thing done, at the time of its being 
done, necessarily hinder and mar the 
completeness or perfection of the 
doing. 

Holy souls are without impatience, 
but not without trouble; are above 
murmuring, but not above affliction. 
The souls of those who are thus wholly 
in Christ may be regarded in two points 
of view, or rather in two parts; namely 
the natural appetites, propensities, and 
affections, on the one hand, which may 
be called the inferior part ; and the 
judgment, the moral sense, and the 
will, on the other, which may be de. 
scribed as the superior part. As things 
are, in the present life, those who are 
wholly devoted to God may suffer in 
the inferior part, and may be at rest 
in the superior. Their wills may be 
in harmony with the divine will ; they 
may be approved in their judgments 
and conscience, and at the same time 
may suffer greatly in their physical re- 
lations, and in their natural sensibil- 
ties. In this manner, Christ upon the 
cross, while his will remained firm m 
its union with the will of his heavenly 

Father, suffered much through his phy 


ings of thirst, the pressure of the 
thorns, and the agony of the spear 


dying world. But in his inner and 
higher nature, where he felt himsell 
sustained by the secret voice uttered 1 


changeable faith, he was peaceful an 


happy. 





He was deeply afflicted also for the | 
friends he left behind him, and for4 | 


his sanctified conscience and in his wh | 


A suitable repression of the natura | 





sical system; he felt the painful long 
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oe 
tes is profitable and necessary. 
We are told, that the body should be 
brought into subjection. er gaa 
cal mortifications, therefore, which are 
‘nstituted to this end, and which are 
Jenominated austerities, are not to be 
disproved. When practised within 
wroper limits, they tend to correct evil 
habits, to preserve Us against tempta- 
tion, and to give self-control. 

The practice ot austerities, with the 
views and on the principles indicated, 
should be accompanied with the spirit 
of recollection, of love and prayer. 
(Christ himself, whose retirement to sol- 
itary places, whose prayers and fastings 
are not to be forgotten, has given us 
the pattern which it is proper for us to 
follow. We must sometimes use force 
against our stubborn nature. ‘Since 


appeti 


the days of John, the kingdom of heaven , 


suffereth violence; and the violent take 
it by force.” 

The simple desires of our own hap- 
piness, when kept in due subordination, 
is innocent. This desire is natural to 
us; and is properly denominated the 
principle of SELF-LOVE. When the 
principle of self-love passes in its ac- 
tion its appropriate limit, it becomes 
selfishness, Self-love is innocent ; sel- 
tishness is wrong. Seltishness was the 
sin of the first angel, “ who rested in 
himself,” as St. Augustine expresses it, 
instead of referring himself to God. 

We repeat, that we may desire and 
love our own happiness in proper sub- 
ordination to the will of God, and be 
innocent in it. In many Christians, a 
prominent principle of action is the 
desire of happiness. 

They love God and they love heaven ; 
they love holiness, and they love the 
pleasures of holiness; they love to do 
good, and they love the rewards of 
doing good. This is well ; but there is 
something better. Such Christians, as 
1b seems to me, are inferior, in their 
degree of advancement, to those who, 
having learned that the tinite and infi- 
hive are incommensurable and cannot 
be subjected to the degree of compari- 
son, and torgetoun s bae nobaiazaess of 





the creature in the infinitude of the 
Creator, love God for his own glory 
alone. 

Souls in this higher state may not 
only be said to be free from selfishness, 
but in a certain sense to be free from 
self. That is to say, they forget them- 
selves that they may think only of 
God ; they forget their own will that 
they may think only of God’s will. 
“ Their life is hid with Christ in God.” 

There is no period of the Christian 
life which is exempt from temptation. 
The temptations, which are incident to 
the earlier stages of Christian experi- 
ence, are in some respects different, as 
would naturally be supposed, from 
those which are incident to a later pe- 
riod ; and I think we may properly 
ald, are to be registered in a somewhat 
different manner. Experienced reli- 
gious teachers will know what direc- 
tions it is proper to give in different 
cases. 

Sometimes the temptations, which 
are incident to what may perhaps be 
called the transition state from mixed 
love to pure love, are somewhat pecu- 
iar; being adapted to test the question 
to our own satisfaction, whether we 
love God for himself alone. We should 
naturally suppose, that inward trials, 
existing under such circumstances, 
would be severe. Sometimes persons 
judge of the state of their religious 
advancement by the nature of the 
temptations to which they are subject. 
But this method of judging, which is 
liable to lead into error, requires great 
caution. 

In the lower or mixed state of the 
Christian life the methods of resisting 
temptations are various. Sometimes 
the subject of these trials boldly faces 
them, if we may so express it, and en- 
deavors to overcome them by a direct 
resistunce. Sometimes he turns and 
flees. But in the state of pure love, 
when the soul has become strong in the 
divine contemplation, it is the common 
rule laid down by religious writers, 
that the soul should keep itself fixed 
upon God in the exercise of its holy 
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love as at other times, as the most ef- 
fectual way of resisting the temptation, 
which would naturally expand its ef- 
forts in vain upon a soul in that state. 


NI te —— — 


Divine Love Endures No Rival. 
BY MADAME GUYON, 
Lovz# is the Lord whom I obey, 
Whose will transported I perform; 
The center of my rest, my stay;— 
Love’s all in all to me, myself a worm. 


For uncreated charms | burn, 
Oppressed by slavish fear no more; 
For one in whom I may discern, 

K’en when he frowns, a sweetness I adore. 


He little loves him, who complains, 
And finds him rigorous, and severe; 
His heart is sordid and he feigns, 


Though loud in boasting of a soul sincere. 


Love causes grief, but ’tis to move 
And stimulate the slumbering mind; 
And he has never tasted love, 

Who shuns a pang so graciously design’d. 


Sweet is the cross, above all sweet, 
To saints enamor’d with thy smiles; 
The keenest woe life ever meets, 

Love strips of allits terrors and beguiles. 


‘Tis just, that God should not be dear, 
Where self engrosses all the thought ;— 
And groans and murmurs make it clear, 


Whatever else is loved, the Lord is not. 


The love of thee flows just as much 

As that of ebbing self subsides; 

Our hearts (their scantiness is such) 
Bear not the conflict of two rival tides, 


soth cannot govern in one soul; 
Then let self-love be dispossess’d; 
The love of God deserves the whole, 


And will not dwell with so despised a 


guest. 


| 
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AN IDEA OF THE UNIVERs3. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS DICK, D. p, 


THe term wiviverse signifies the whole 
system of created beings, whether mate. 
rial or immaterial, existing throughout 
the regions of boundless space, 

We can obtain an approximate idea of 
the universe only by commencing a train 
of thought at those objects with which we 
are more immediately conversant, and as. 
cending gradually to objects and scenes 
more distant and expansive. We are 
partly acquainted with the objects in the 
landscape around us, of which we form a 
part—the hills, the plants, the lofty 
mountains, the forests, the rivers, the 
lakes, and the portions of the ocean that 
lie immediately adjacent. But all that 
diversity of objects which we behold in 
the landscape with which we are con- 
nected, forms but a small and inconsid- 
erable speck compared with the whole of 
the mighty continents and islands, the 
vast ranges of lofty mountains, and the 
expansive lakes, seas and oceans, which 
constitute the surface of the terraqueous 
globe. It would be requisite—taking the 
general average of a pretty extensive 
landscape—that more than nine hundred 
thousand landscapes of the extent we 
generally behold, should pass before our 
view, ere we could form an adequate con- 
ception of the bulk of the whole earth; 
and, I believe, very few persons are ¢a- 
pable of forming, at one couception, a 
comprehensive idea of the superticial ex- 
tent of the globe on which we tread, 
whose surface contains no less than one 
hundred and ninety-seven millions of 
square miles. 

But, however great the earth may ap- 
pear in the eyes of the frail beings that 
inhabit it, it appears only as an inconsid- 
erable ball when compared with some ol 
the planetary bodies belonging to our 
system. One of these bodies could con- 
tain within its dimensions nine hundred 
globes as large as the earth, another four- 
teen hundred; and five hundred globes 
as that on which we dwell, laid upon 4 
vast plane, the outermost ring of the 
planet Saturn, which is six hundred and 
forty-three thousand miles in circumfer 
ence, would enclose them all. Such are 
the vast dimensions of some of those re 
volving bodies which appear only like 
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S nal] lucid specks on the concave of our 
* oi This earth, however, and all the 
; i planets, satellites, and comets, com- 
vised within the range of the solar sys- 
i pt bear a very small proportion to the 
valk of that glorious luminary which en- 
livhtens our day. [he sun is five hund- 
cd times larger than the whole, and 
FF would contain within its circumference 
thirteen hundred thousand globes as large 
| as our world. To contemplate all the 
a variety of scenery On the surface of this 
& 
‘ 





luminary would require more than fitty 
thousand years, although a landscape 
sfty thousand miles in extent were to 
pass before our eyes every hour. Of a 
olobe of such dimensions, the human 
mind, with all its efforts, and the most 
vigorous fancy, after 1ts boldest excur- 
sions, can form no adequate conception. 
it forms a kind of universe in itself, 
and ten thousands of years would be re- 
quisite before human beings could thor- 
oughly investigate and explore its vast 
dimensions, and its hidden wonders. It 
presents to our view a most glorious idea 
of the grandeur of the Deity, and the 
amazing energies of Alnighty power. It 
atlords a striking and august emblem of 
the great Creator ‘‘ who dwells in light 
inaccessible and full of glory.” In its 
lustre, in its magnitude, in its boundless 
influence, in its beneficent effects on dis- 
tant surrounding worlds, it exhibits a 
more bright display of the Divine per- 
fection than any other single object we 
behold in our visible firmament. 

The farther we proceed in our re- 
searches in the sidereal heavens, the scene 
of creating power and wisdom becomes 
more expansive and magnificent. At 
every step of our progress the prospect 
enlarges far beyond what we had pre- 
viously conceived; the multitude and 
variety of its objects are indefinitely in- 
creased; new suns and new firmaments 
open to view on every hand, overwhelim- 
ing the mind with astonishment and won- 
der at the immensity of creation, and 
leaving it no room to doubt that, after 
all excursions, it has arrived only ‘‘at the 
Jrontiers of the great Jehovah’s kingdom.” 
My herever we turn our eyes amidst those 
lugher regions, infinity appears to stretch 
: before us on either hand, in its awful and 
© overwhelming dimensions; and countless 
) ‘*ssemblages of the most resplendent ob- 

jects are everywhere found, diversifying 

the tracks of immensity. ‘To investigate 
such objects in relation to their number, 
aguitude, motion, and the laws. by 
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which they are united and directed in 
their revolutions, completely baftles the 
mathematician’s skill, and sets all his 
boasted powers of analysis at defiance, 
and demonstrates that we are still in the 
infancy of knowledge and of being. 
Here all finite measures fail us in at- 
tempting to search such amazing objects, 
and to penetrate into such unfathomable 
recesses: length, breadth, highth and 
depth, and time and space are lost. We 
are justly filled with admiration at the 
astonishing grandeur of the Milky Way, 
where suns and worlds are counted by 
millions. When exploring its dimensions 
and sounding its profundities, we seem 
to have got a view of a universe far more 
expansive than what we had previously 
conceived to be the extent of the whole 
creation. But what shall we say, if this 
vast assemblage of starry systems be 
found to be more than a single nebula, of 
which several thousands, perhaps even 
richer in. stars, have already been discov- 
ered! and that it bears no more propor- 
tion to the whole sidereal heavens, than 
a small dusky speck which our telescope 
enables us to descry! Yetsuch is the con- 
clusion to which we are necessarily led, 
from the discoveries which have been 
lately made respecting the different or- 
ders of nebule. 

The nebulee are faint cloudy spots 
which are seen in various parts of the 
heavens. ‘I'wo or three of them are just 
perceptible to the naked eye; but the 
greater part can only be perceived by 
powerful telescopes. The discoveries 
which have been recently made in rela- 
tion to these objects, have opened to our 
view a scene of inexpressible magnitude 
and grandeur. Those of them which are 
nearer, and are termed clusters, conve 
the idea of a globular space full of stars. 
‘* It would bea vain task,” says Sir J. 
Herschel, ‘‘ to attempt to count the stars 
in one of these clusters. They are not 
to be reckoned by hundreds; and on a 
rough calculation, grounded on the ap- 
parent intervals between them at the 
borders, and the angular diameter of the 
whole group, it would appear that many 
clusters of this description must contain 
at least ten or twenty thousand stars, com- 
pacted and wedged together in a round 
space whose area is not more than a tenth 
part of that covered by the moon.” In 
lately taking a survey of some of the 
nearest of the clusters, I met with some 
beautiful telescopic fields of view. They 
were all contained within one field of 
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view, along with many smaller stars. 
The larger stars, which were arranged 
into different kinds of triangles, appeared 
more brilliant than stars of the first mag- 
nitude do to the nakedeye. Other fields 
of view, with different configurations, 
were seen immediately adjacent. From 
the observations made by Sir W. Her- 
schel on other and more distant nebulz, 
he is of opinion that our nebula, or the 
Milky Way, is not the most considerable 
in the universe; and he points out some 
very remarkable nebulz which cannot be 
less, but are probably much larger than 
that of which our own sun and system 
form a part. 

Now, on these grounds, let us consider 
what must be the extent and magnitude 
of only the visible universe. There have 
been more than three thousand of these 
nebulz already discovered. Supposing 
the number of stars which compose the 
Milky Way to be only ten millions (which 
is about half the actual number), and 
that each of the nebule, at an average, 
contains the same number; supposing 
farther, that only two thousand of the 
three thousand nebulz are resolvable 
into stars, and that the other thousand 
are masses of a shining fluid not yet con- 
densed by the fiat of the Almighty into 
luminous globes—the number of stars or 
suns comprehended in that portion of the 
firmament which is within the reach of 
our telescopes would be 20,000,000,000, 
or twenty thousand million, which is 
twenty millions times the number of all 
the stars which are visible to the naked 
eye! Great as this number is, and mag- 
nificent and overpowering as the ideas 
are which it suggests of the extent of 
creation, yet these vast assemblages of 
systems may be no more than as a single 
nebula to the whole visible firmament, 
or even as a particle of sand to the whole 
earth, compared with what lies beyond 
the range of human vision, and is hid 
from mortal eye in the unexplored and 
boundless regions of immensity.  Be- 
yond the boundaries of all that will ever 
be visible to the inhabitants of the earth 
an intinite region exists, in which we have 
every reason to believe the Deity sits en- 
throned in all the grandeur of his over- 
flowing goodness and omnipotence, pre- 
siding over innumerable systems far sur- 
passing in magnificence what ‘‘ eye hath 
not seen,” or the most brilliant intellect 
can conceive. For we ought never for a 
moment to surmise that the operations 
of Almighty Power are exhausted at the 








ee 


point where the efforts of hum 


an genius 
and art can no longer afford us 


aSSistance 
in tracing the footsteps of the Almighty 
Ss 


through the mysterious regions of Intini 
tude; nor should we ever suppose that 
man, placed on such a diminutive ball a 
the earth, and furnished with powers of 
so limited a nature as those with which 
he is invested, will ever be able to grasp 
the dominions of Him who fills in 
sity with his presence, and ‘‘ whose 
are past finding out.” 

There is a species of nebule called 
planetary nebule, which are round, com. 
pact bodies, like planetary disks, when 
viewed through telescopes. What ig the 
nature or destination of such bodies it jg 
difficult to conjecture, but the magnitude 
of some of them is prodigious. One of 
these nebulze, in the constellation of Ap. 
dromeda, is so large that, according to 
the computation of Sir J. Herschel, * it 
would more than fill the whole orbit of 
Uranus,” which is three thousand six 
hundred millions of miles in diameter. 
Such a body would, therefore, contain 
24,429, 081, 600, 000, 000,000, 000,000,000, 
or more than twenty-four quartillions of 
solid miles, which is sixty-eight thousand 
four hundred millions of times larger 
than the cubical contents of the sun! 
There are hundreds of nebulee which have 
never been resolved into stars by the 
highest powers of the telescope. Many 
of these are justly considered as a species 
of luminous matter gradually condensing 
into solid globes. For we find them in 
all the various stages of condensation; 
some appearing like an obscure homoge- 
neous mass of chaotic materials; others 
with a gradual condensation and superior 
intensity of light about the central parts, 
and others so condensed and brilliant at 
the centre as to present the appearance 
of a star surrounded by a faint nebulos- 
ity. One of the largest of this class of 
nebule, and which is almost visible to 
the naked eye, is to be found in the 
sword of the constellation Orion. This 
extraordinary object, which has never 
been resolved into stars, is computed to 


imen- 
Ways 





; 


be 2,200,000,000,000,000,000, or two tril _ 
lions two hundred thousand billions oi | 


times larger than the sun. So that there 
is a peculiar emphasis in the expressiol 
in the book of Job, and the prophecy 
of Amas, when the Almighty is repre 
sented as ‘‘ making the seven stars ant 
Orion.” It is by no means inconsistent 
with anything we know of the perfections 
and operations of the Creator, to stp 
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pose that these inmmamnay eneenn a 
ter, according to certain laws Ji , . 
upon them, are gradually progressing, 
Sy under the superintendence of the » 
mighty, towards the formation of new 
systems for replenishing the voids of 
space, and for grving a display of his per- 
fections to beings that may hereafter be 
ereated; and that this replenishing of 
infinite space may go forward throughout 
all the revolutions of eternity. 

All the vast systems to which we have 
alluded are the workmanship of an infi- 
nite and eternal Being, and proclaim the 
glory of his perfectious. It is impossible 
that such an amazing universe, arranged 
with such exquisite order, and all the 
bodies it contains moving with such ir- 
regular and rapid motions, could have 
formed itself, or been produced by the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms ;—and the 
very surmise that such a thing Was possi- 
ble is one of the wildest hallucinations 
that ever entered the human mind, and 
contrary to the first principles of reason- 
ing, that every effect must have a corres- 
. | ponding cause. That such a notion was 

ever entertained by beings endowed with 
rational faculties, is a proof that man 
has lost, in part, that ight of reasoyg and 
intelligence with which he was originally 
invested, and that he is now ‘‘ born like 
the wild ass’s colt.” 
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This amazing universe demands the se- 
> rious contemplation of every rational be- 
> sing, and of every Christian. It contains 
‘ — asensible adumbration of the Divine at- 
' tributes—of the eternity, immensity, om- 

_  niscience, omnipotence, wisdom and_be- 
* —  neficence, of Him who presides over all 


its scenes and movements. To overlook 
this amazing scene, or to view it with 
indifference, is virtually to ‘‘ disregard 
_ the works of Jehovah, and to refuse to 
. consider the operations of his hands.” 





_ lt is a violation of religious duty, and 
’ implies a reflection on the character of 
- Jehovah for any Christian to imagine that 
: he has nothing to do with God considered 

_ 48 manifested in the immensity of his 
i works; for his word is pointed and ex- 
plicit in directing the mind to such con- 
‘ | 4 templations, ‘* Hearken unto this, stand 
‘ : ~~ and consider the wonderful works of 
_| — God”— Great is the Lord, and of great 
) __ bewer, his understanding is intinite ”— 
d : b os an made the earth by his power, 
+ | 4 re , . established the world by his wis- 
oe ye hath stretched out the heavens 


he 


.) P his understanding ”—*‘* Praise ye the 
.@ ord, from the rising of the sun to the 











going down of the same, for the Lord is 
high above all nations, and his glory is 
above the heavens ””—‘* The Lord hath pre- 
pared his throne in the heavens. By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made, 
and all the hosts of them by the breath 
of his mouth.” ‘* Let the earth fear the 
Lord, let all the inhabitants of the world 
stand in awe of him; for he spake and it 
was done, he commanded and it stood 
fast ’—‘* Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty ’’- —‘* Declare 
his glory among the heathen, and _ his 
wonders among all people ”—‘* Thy saints 
shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, 
and talk of thy power.” No Christian, 
therefore, can consistently set’ aside the 
contemplation of this mighty universe as 
one element of his religion, and as one 
means by which his views of the great 
Object of his worship may be extended, 
and his devotional feelings rendered more 
ardent and elevated. 

The subject texches us that, notwith- 
standing the greatness of God’s universal 
kingdom, he does not overlook the mi- 
nutest concerns of his creatures. We 
are apt, at first view, to imagine that, 
since God has such a boundless universe 
to superintend, there isa danger of being 
overlooked admidst the immensity of his 
works. Such an apprehension arises 
from a consciousness of our own limited 
powers and capacities. Our knowledge 
and observation are confined to a certain 
measure of space, and to a limited num- 
ber of objects; and we feel that we cannot 
attend to many different objects at the 
same time ; and, therefore, it sometimes 
happens, when we reflect on the Divine 
Being, that we can scarcely forbear as- 
cribing to him something that approxi- 
mates to the same imperfection. But we 
are certain that the knowledge of the 
Deity is unlimited, and absolutely infi- 
nite. While he sits enthroned on the 
magnificence of his works in the distant 
regions of his creation, and governs the 
affairs of unnumbered orders of intellec- 
tual existence, he also exercises the mi- 
nutest superintendence over every world 
he has created, however diminutive in 
comparison of the whole. His eye rests 
on the humblest and minutest of its ob- 
jects, and his spirit watches over it as 
vigilantly as if it formed the sole object 
vf his physical and moral administration; 
sv that neither man, nor even the small- 
est microscopic animalculz are overlook 
ed amidst the multifarious objects of the 
Divine government. Man is every mo- 
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ment supported by his power, and _ his 
thousand wants provided for by his over- 
flowing goodness. He shares of the Di- 
vine beneficence in common with all the 
bright intelligences that people the am- 
plitudes of creation. For the happiness 
bestowed on the unnumbered myriads of 
beings that people his domains can never 
diminish the resources of him who has 
all the treasures of the universe at his 
disposal, and who is the center of all 
felicity. Within the range of the moral 
government of God—if he is obedient to 
his laws—every intelligence may rest se- 
cure, and confident that he is not over- 
looked amidst the immensity of being; 
for the presence of Deity pervades the 
infinity of space, and his knowledge ex- 
tends to the most minute movements 
both of the material and the moral sys- 
tem. This is an attribute peculiar to the 
Most High, which flows from the immen- 
sity of his nature, and the boundless 
knowledge he has of all his works, and 
which gives us a more glorious and sub- 
lime idea of his character than if his re- 
gards were confined to one department 
of his empire, or to one order of his 
creatures; and in nothing is the Divine 
Being so immensely separated from man, 
or from any other rank of intelligent ex- 
istence, as in the display he gives of this 
wonderful and incommunicable attribute. 

Such a universe as we have faintly de- 
scribed, and such a universe alone, 1s ac- 
cordant with the declarations of the word 
of God, and with the attributes with 
which he is declared to be invested. 
Some pious persons are apt to be some- 
what skeptical in regard to what is stated 
respecting the magnitude and grandeur 
of the universe, as if the facts stated 
were either beyond the reach of human 
intellect to ascertain, or beyond the 
power of Omnipetence to accomplish. 
But the oracles of imspiration warrant 
our entertaining the sublimest conceptions 
of the dominions of the Almighty. 
‘* Great is our Lord and of great power, 
his greatness is unsearchable ’—‘* Who 
can utter the mighty operations of Jeho- 
vah, who can show forth all his praise ?”’ 

‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
to perfection ?’——‘* The heavens declare 
his glory, and the firmament showeth 
forth his handy work !”—‘‘He doeth 
vreat things past finding out, yea and 
wonders without number ”—‘* Thine, O 
Lord, is the greatness, and the glory, and 
the majesty; for all that is in heaven and 





earth is thine, and Thou art exalte 
above all”—‘‘ Behold, the he | 
the heaven of heavens cannot conta; 
thee !”’—‘* All the inhabitants of th, 
earth are accounted as nothing jy hi 
sight,” and ** He doth accordins to hi 
will in the army of heaven, and amon, 
the iniiabitants of the earth: for hi. 
kingdom ruleth over all.” A univer 
vast, boundless, and incomprehensible 
is just such as we ought naturally to ex. 
pect from a Being who is infinite, eterns’ 
and omnipresent; wRose power is tuner. 
trollable, whose wisdom is unsearchable 
and whose goodness is boundless and dif. 
fusive. All lis plans and operations 
must be, like himself, vast, boundless: 
and inconceivable by mortals. Were we 
to find the plan of the universe circu. 
scribed like that which was represented 
by the ancient astronomers, we should he 
apt to think that the Creator of th: 
world is a limited being. But when w 
contemplate the universe as it really js, 
we behold the plans and operations which 
are in perfect unison with the immensity 
of his nature, with his boundless power 
his unaccountable agency, and_ his uni 
versal presence. Wherever we turn our 
eyes we behold the Creator acting lik 


dl far 
avens and 


himself, and in no case is this more strik- | 


ingly displayed than in the grandeur ani 
magnificence of the orbs of heaven, an’ 
the immense spaces with which they an 
surrounded. So that nature, revelation, 
our abstract views of the attributes of 
Divinity, and the facts which exist in th 
material system, all conspire to show th 
harmony and consistency of the Creator 
in all his ways and works. 

This subject affords a striking view 0! 
the wonderful condescension of the Divin 
Being towards man, especially in regar 
to the redemption of a fallen world 
This sentiment seems to have been deeply 
impressed upon the mind of the piow 
psalmist when contemplating the noctur 
nal heavens. Viewing the resplendent 
orbs everywhere around him in the cat 
opy of the sky, his thoughts seem to hav 
taken a flight into the region of immet: 
sity, and, by the guidance of his rations 
powers, and the assistance of the spi" 
of inspiration, he takes an expats! 
view of the multitude the magnitud 
and the grandeur of those magnifice! 
globes which roll in the distant tracts “ 
creation. Overwhelmed with his vie 
of the immensity of creation, and of t 
perfections and grandeur of its Create! 
he breaks out in the language of asto! 
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‘chment and wonder, ‘*‘ When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moou and the stars which thou hast or- 
d. what is man, that thou art mind- 
: the son of man, that thou 
[In no dispensation of the 
Almighty is this Divine condescension so 
strikingly apparent as im the economy of 
our redemption. Though countles imy- 
riads of worlds and intelligences are under 
his superintendence, and are incessantly 
celebrating his praise 10 the loftiest 
strains; and, consequently, though all 
the apostate inhabitants of our world 
might have been forever annihilated 
without being missed amidst the immen- 
sity of creation, yet, amazing to relate! 
this joyful announcement was made to 
our rebellious race: ‘‘ God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
This is the most wonderful event, and 
the most important message ever an- 
nounced to our world. What displays of 
Divine love and merey may have been to 
other worlds, and other orders of beings, 
we are not in a situation to determine. 
We dare not affirm that in other regions 
of the Divine empire similar displays 
have not been made; for we have never 
traversed the depths of immensity to as- 
certain a’l the dispensations of the Al- 
mighty in every province of creation. 
but we may boldly affirm, that the mis- 
sion and the death of Christ were the 
inost wonderful events, and the most as- 
tonishing displays of mercy and love that 
were ever made to our sublunary world. 
\s the Apostle of the Gentiles has de- 
clared, there is ‘‘a height and a depth, a 
breadth and length in the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus, that passeth 
Knowledge.” When we consider the 
depths of inisery from which it raises us, 
the heights of felicity to which it exalts 
us, the houndless nature of its opera- 
‘ions, aud the everlasting duration of all 
its blessings, we have reason to exclaim 
with the enraptured poet, 

, 0 goodness infinite! cooduess immense ! 
pis that passeth knowledge ; words are vain, 


ane is lost in wonders su sublime ; 
vme then, expressive silence, muse his praise.” 
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SPRING. 





BY MR&s. J. B. SHRIGLEY,. 


SepriNG has come, beautiful Spring! 
Bringing the birds, on eager wing, 
Back to the glorious, beautiful West, 
Back to each well-remembered nest: 
Bringing the balmy whispering breeze, 
Bringing a robe for the forest -trees, 
Bringing a carpet soft and green 
Fresh from some Southern home, I ween: 
Making the glad earth smile once more, 
Chasing away the frown she wore; 
Bringing the floweas of varied hue— 
Fit emblems they of the pure and true: 
Reminding us oft of the loved and lost, 
Of the friends we know have safely crossed 
The river which leads to the land of the 
blest, 
To that beautiful city, the city of rest, 
Whose streets they say are of purest gold, 
And those who tread them never grow old! 


Ye bring a song to the brooks again, 

As they dance along through forest and 
glen, 

Happy in freedom, and wild with glee, 

Like merry children from school set free. 

Oh! merry, sparkling, laughing rills! 

My very soul with pleasure thrills! 

When I see the bound so free and wild, 

And fancy myself again a child: —[song, 

When with merry shouts, and laugh and 

We floated our mimic rafts along. 

How fresh it comes to my mind again, 

That little brook in the old farm lane: 

As | sit by my window seat to-day, 

And watch the little ones at play, 

In a tiny stream before the door, 

And see my own life acted o’er; 

As with eager steps they to and fro 

From dam to dam so swiftly go. 

Now joyous shouts break on my ear, 

Then high-pitched tones of haste and fear, 

As the swelling brook, with proud disdain, 

Bursts its bonds in twain. 
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Aye, shout, my joyous ones! be gay, 
Aud make the most of childhood’s day, 
For, oh! ye know not what may be 


When happy springtime life is o’er, 
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A Kind Deed, and What Came of It. 


BY C. T. BATEMAN, A. 


fu store, my merry ones, for thee, M., ADRIAN. 


| 
| 
| 
va s« M slo , | . . . . 
And ye are boys and girls no more. | THE following incident was related 


Yes, beautiful Spring! I hail thee again, | % Mme. and thinking it too good to he 


Tho’ ye bring to me thoughts of sadness | lost, 1 jotted down a sketch of it, 


. arv | ‘ Ter a yy Tf spare 
The friends nor the land [ am longing to ary, 1 had very, little money 0 spare 


and pain. | Here it is: 
Ye come, but ye bring to my presence no | When I was a boy in my teens, | 
more | was an underclerk in a mercantile es- 
yl » Tp ‘ TQ) « sCigs } “ © ¢é Ly a — . . . 
rhe loved who have passed to that ‘‘ echo | tablishment, situated in one of the ru. 
less shore.” | . . , 
, veh ; | ral villages of Northwestern New York. 
Ye come, but, oh Spring! ye bring not | 4, . ; 
; i | Being poor and having but a small sal- 
to me 


abe: for the luxuries and amenities of life. 
6 b J 


‘ ° ° e > T » . ig T Toyvay ye 


Spring! aged to get along very well, and gener- 
And all the rich gifts thy coming doth | ally had a few dollars in my purse. 


bring: In order to make as respectable au ap- 





ml ; ° 7 M | . ® 
Phe sunshine and song, the pattering ram, | yearance as possible at church and in 
Which wakes from their sleep the flowrets nie Cabiedth wdliceh late Thad boob 
: A cr 7 ¢ a. JOU? ) c + 
again. ; 
- me a new pair of shoes. They were 


| fancy our waking like Springtime shall | about as stylish as the place afforded, 


be, and I wore them the first Sunday with 


When, bursting earth’s bonds, the soul a good deal of self-satisfaction, and. se- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


shall be free cretly wondered what the other young. 


From the storms which o’erwhelmed, the | Tha ie 


hicl 1 sters thought of my style. 

cares which oppressec 

a PI , Sunday morning, before breakfast, | 

lo sing the glad songs of the happy and : 
blest; 


Then courage, faint soul! for time will 


brought forth the charming § shoes, and 


soon bring the store, carefully brushed away the 
>» v 


Us all to that land of perpetual Sping! dust and reblacked the soles. Before 


the job was quite finished the breakfast 


bell rang. Putting the shoes and brush 


tO I , “) 
upon the bench, and fearing no evil in 


our honest little town, | went to my 
When I _ returned the 
At first I thought 


some of my companions had been play- 


AbBovE every evil we should consider morning meal. 


s} oS : > opes aay » r] ‘5 is y 
sin as the greatest evil. Sin is the only | shoes were gone. 


butt at which all the arrows of divine 





vengeance are shot. Sinners are those vt “ * 
. ; , ing me a trick, by hiding my shoes, bu! 
spiders which weave their own webs, and hg * | . pie? 
after an unavailing search and consi 

are afterward entangled in them. Our ute 5 ci 
erable inquiry, | made up my mm 


| 
own destruction is but the frat of our | 


» , S TALcd ‘ : ? ‘ hh the 
own transgression. that it was a bona fide steal « 


sitting down upon a bench in front of 
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part of some rogue. Finally, as I was 
about to give up the search, I went to 
on the opposite side of the 
street, The 


lady of the house said she knew noth- 


and made some Inquiries. 


ing of the whereabouts of the shoes, 
but she had seen a regular old shack, 
dirty and ragged, come along the street ; 
saw him stop—look at the shoes ; take 
them up, and then set them down, and 


then, after looking around, start on. 
Perhaps he came back and took them. 
Several other persons had seen the 
man as he passed along, and had mark- 
ed his hang-dog countenance. In my 
mind there was not a shadow of doubt 
but he was the thief. My heart swell- 
ed with anger, and IT made up my mind 
to pursue and capture him whatever it 
might cost, and have revenge for the 
loss of my shoes. A horse from a liy- 
ery stable was obtained for a couple of 


At 


the next village I made some inquiry, 


dollars, and I started in pursuit. 


and found 


he had not only passed 
through the place, but had tried at sev- 
eral sell 


I now pressed on with more eagerness 


houses to a pair of shoes. 
than ever, and after several miles of 
travel saw a man walking leisurely 
along ahead of me. 
the thief. 
what I would say to him when I should 
reach him; how I should put on a se- 
vere countenance and bring him back 
in triumph. 


I was sure he was 
| thought over in my mind. 


He looked back several 
times as | was coming up, but before I 
got close enough to speak, he wheeled 
iround, and after facing me a moment, 
took the shoes from under his cout, and 
fling them at me, saying: ‘ Take 
your shoes, I don’t want them ; I tried 
to sell them and couldn’t. Take me 


‘long with you if you wish; 1 don’t 











L hardly 
knew what to say at this strange salu- 
tation, but finally asked him why he 
took the shoes. He said he had no 


money, and was both sick and hungry. 


care what becomes of me.” 


“Well, come back with me to the near- 
est village, said I, and we will talk this 
matter over.” My severe countenance 
had changed to one of pity in spite of 


myself; I really felt as though I could 


not blame the man very much for 
stealing, under the circumstances. 


“How is it,’ I said to him, as we jour- 
nied slowly back, “that you have no 
money, and have to steal to satisfy 
your appetite ¢ 
a living, as other men do ?” 


Can you not work for 
“1 will 
tell you the whole story, if you wish,” 
saidhe. ‘ Well, L shall be glad to hear 
it,” He then told me 
that he was an Englishman, and had 
come over to Canada to work with lis 


brother, who was employed ina factory. 


Was Iny answer, 


He had landed almost penniless, had 
sought his brother, but he had just 
died, and the factory not needing any 
awdditional help, he was obliged to seek 
11] 


and want of steady business had forced 


elsewhere for employment. health 
him to leave Canada, and seek a home 
in our State. His search for employ- 
ment had been unsuccessful; his purse 
was empty; his clothes worn, and his 
whole person filthy. People would not 
let him sleep in their houses, and lhe 
had found no opportunity to improve 
his personal appearance. He was com- 
pletely discouraged and almost desperate 
with 


want when he came across the 


shoes. He was undecided at first, but 
finally took them, hoping to sell them, 
and thus satisfy a few of his wants. 
He felt as though the jail would be no 


worse than the wretched, friendless life 
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he had been leading. There wassome- | 
thing in his manner that pleaded with | 
my heart, and I could not help believ- 

When we 


the village, I told him if he would 


ing his story. arrived at 


promise to steal no mores and try to 
make a man of himself, I would not 
inform against him, and would give 
him a dinner besides. This kindness 
was so unexpected that he was moved 
to tears. He seemed very grateful, 
and promissd all [ asked of him. Be. 
fore I left I gave him three dollars, all 
I bade him 


good-bye, he asked my name, and said 


the money I had. As 


he hoped we should meet again under 
When I 


returned, and the news of my adven- 


more pleasant circumstances. 


ture got around, the boys laughed at 
me for my foolish sympathy for the 
beggar thief. 

my shoes back, but had spent more 


Although | 


Sure enough, I had got 


than twice their valu®. 





felt a little sore over the matter, and did 
not like to say much about it, I could 
not feel sorry for the part I had acted. 
Years passed by. I was now a mun, 
and the incidents of that Sunday had 
almost passed from my mind. I was 
traveling through the country, buying 
cuttle } coming to a neat little farm, 
where everything betokened thrift and 
industry, and seeing in the barn-yard 
some fine cattle, 1 concluded to stop. 
A pleasant appearing woman, of Ger- 
man descent, received me politely, and 
sent one of her children to call her hus- 
band. When the farmer came in he 
seemed to scan my face with an inquir- 
ing look, and aswe sat and talked about 
the crops, farms, cattle, &e., 1 several 
times noticed him look at me with a 
curious sort of expression, which | 


could not comprehend. Finally he in- 





quired my name. When he heard the 
name he asked me if I remembered 
arresting a man once for stealing a pair 
of shoes. I answered in the affirma. 
tive. “ Well, sir, I am that man,” 
said he, grasping my hand warily, 
‘* you saved me from ruin, and no words 
can express my gratitude to you. Here. 
wife, is the man who befriended me in 
the time of my greatest distress. ] 
have often wondered what had become 
of you, and I prayed God to bless you 
I asked 
him how my little gift of three dollars 
He an- 
‘When you left me | 


felt encouraged, and made up my mind 


for your kindness to me.” 


had done so much for him. 
swered briefly : 


to make another bold effort for employ- ° 
ment. With the money you gave me 
[ stopped and rested several days, 
washed, shaved, got my hair trimmed, 
brushed and cleaned up my clothes, 
then started out to try the world once 
more. I soon heard of a young Ger- 
man widow, who wanted some one to 
work her farm. I went to see her, and 
hired out for very small wages, for I 
was but a poor farm hand ; I worked 
faithfully ; soon learned to do all kinds 
of farm work; obtained the lady’s con- 
fidence, and about two years from the 
time I stole the shoes, married her. 
The woman you see before you is the 
lady, and this farm is hers. I am now 
in comfortable circumstances, and we 
live a happy and contented life.” After 
having a pleasant visit with them, | 





left, thanking God that He had used 
me aS an instrument for making one 
life brighter. 


$A tt 


| . . - . 4 ety 
| —A satnt is glorious in his misery, but 


| « sinner is miserable amidst all his glory: - 
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i LITTLE THINGS. 





BY REV. DANIEL MARCH, 


_— 










DePEND upon it, my friends, it is 
© winute and conscientious attention to 
y what the world calls little things, that 
TF wakes the great beauty and success of 
fe. Little deeds of charity, little 
ls of kindness, little acts of self- 





wor 
Jonial, little moments of diligence ; a 
careful watch against little sins, a grate- 
fail use of little blessings, a wise im- 
“provement of little opportunities, a 
‘diligent cultivation of little talents, 


Ae 
oe 
im me 


~ der littleencouragement. These things 


patient continuance in well doing un- 


~ make men great in the sight of God ; 
ait these things be in you and abound, 
P they will bring the knowledge and en- 
~ joyment of every thing else. 
To be willing to give thousands to 
PF the cause of Christ, you must be will- 
Ting to give such as you have, be it ever 
80 little. If you would compass the 
Pearth upon missions of charity and in- 
“struction, you must begin at your own 
wt or; you must show the spirit of 
“Christ to those of your own household. 
ot you would set up the kingdom of 
Tighteousness in all nations, you must 
“first make one province of that king- 
dom in your own heart. God’s great 
. work is perfect as a whole, because it is 
perfect in every part. He makes a leaf 
‘ra blade of grass with as much care 
. she makes a world. He polishes the 
*caly coat of the smallest insect as per- 
Mectly as he feathers the wing of the 


pioud-cleaving eagle. The soul of the 
x ittle child 





that believes in Jesus is as 
precious m his sight as the burning 
Seraph in the highest heaven. 


If you 











would be perfect, even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect, let all your work 
be done as unto him and in his sight. 
Be faithful in the least as well as in 
the greatest. Consider that anything 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
Learn to speak the little words of truth, 
to do the little deeds of kindness, to 
scatter the little gifts of love along the 
lowly pathway of life. And so, when 
your toil is done, your life-work shall 
bear fruit in heaven, and it shall be 
found precious before God. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE PEN. 





Those ever- blooming sweets,which, from the store 
Of nature, fair imagination culls, 
To charm the enlivened soul.—A KENSIDE. 

‘* Poetry,” says Elizabeth Barret, ‘is 
its own exceeding reat reward;” and 
another recent me we believe, has 
something like the following: ‘‘ The love 
of knowledge is, in itself, the attainment 
of knowledge. Poverty and trial dis- 
courage it In vain. They seem, on the 
contrary, rather to accelerate its progress. 
It supplies the scarcity of time by the 
concentration of attention, and replaces 
comfort by self-denial.” The poverty 
and misfortunes of literary men have 
been frequently rehearsed; and the theme 
has employed eloquent pens, and en- 
listed the world’s sympathies. Little, 
however, has been attempted on the 
other side of the question. The shades 
of literary life have been deepened so 
often as almost to have obscured what- 
ever lighis the brighter view of their cir- 
cumstances may have exhibited. That 
the latter do exist none can doubt, 
although the balance of evidence may 
not be found to be a preponderating ex- 
tent. D’Israeli,it will be recollected, has 
contrived, however, to present us with 
two noble tomes mainly devoted to this 
topic—his last work, which he classically 
entitles ‘‘ The Amenites of Literature,” 
upon the authority of Pliny, who styles 
literary pursuits in general anmenitates 
studiorum, Of the admirable production 
referred to, it being familiar to the 
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reader, we shall not further speak, al- 
though we might well be tempted to en- 
rich our ‘loose leaves” by culling some 
of his beautiful flowers; we must there- 
fore content ourselves with a few prelim- 
inary thoughts, naturally suggested by 
the consideration of that fascinating pur- 
suit, which, Pope says, 
‘* True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires.” 


The intense sensations of pleasure de- 
rived from the cultivation of the intellect 
are unsurpassed by any emotions of 
which the human mind is susceptible. 
They grow with the growth, and strength- 
en with the strength. Aristotle distin- 
guished the learned and unleared as the 
living and tho dead—the former as il- 
lumed by a bright firmament spangled 
over with shining orbs of light; the other 
as immured in the murky recesses of a 
subterranean cavern, whose unmitigated 
gloom is rendered impervious to the en- 
trance of a single enlivening ray. 

The memorable period known as the 
‘* dark ages” of England, and that suc- 
ceeding it, afford a striking illustration of 
this fact—an age more prolific in instances 
of transcendent genius than any which 
the world has ever beheld. The giant 
spirits of the classic times seemed again 
to have emerged, on eagle wing, from the 
dark ignorance which had so long en- 
shrouded the land. And, seek we the 
evidences of the chaste and elevating 
pleasures superinduced by the heaven- 
ward fight of their genius, we need but 
to catch a glimpse of the ecstatic and 
ravishing visions of Milton’s bright cre- 
ations. His almost superhuman powers 
seemed to have soared amid the pure 
empyrean, inspired with the very atmos- 
phere of the celestial world. The fact 
that, almost without exception, those 
who espoused the literary profession, 
whether poor or wealthy, have done so 
irrespective alike of either condition, 
seems to attest their governing impulse 
to have been that of an ardent love for 
the ennobling pursuit itself. The smiles 
as well as the frowns of fortune have 
ever been equally abortive in their influ- 
ence over a mind once devoted to the 
pleasures of literature and science, abun- 
dant evidence of this being afforded by 
the history of many of the earlier as well 
as recent writers, whose works have been 

bequeathed to us as a legacy of all time. 
There must be something irresistibly at- 
tractive in poetry, though 


‘The canse is secret—the effect is seen,” 





How else can we account for the fy. 
of some of her votaries, while inear 
rated in loathsome dungeons, giving » 
terance to the sweetest strains and ; 
many instances, actually breathing |, 
the melodious numbers with their ast 
expiring / Of the former Class, hi 
many might be quoted! Marco Poly 4 
Venetian traveler—the Herodotus of th 
13th century—for instance, who. to}: 


guile his gloomy hours, indited the rec. 


ord of his surprising adventures and dis. 
coveries in Asia, while incarcerated jy, 
prison at Pisa; or like Bunyan, who 
3edford jail penned his exquisite all. 
gory of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress; §jly; 


Pellico, who, in his no less sad exile froy | 
the living world, gave birth to such beay, | 


tiful measures; or the noble and her 
victims of state intolerance, cupidity 
and mistaken zeal, whose presence hay: 


shed a halo of radiance round the horny | 


of the Tower of London, the very wal) 


of whose dreary cells were rife with thy | 


memorials of ill-fated genius. One o/ 
these was the martyred Ticheborne, wh 
though he refused to connect  himsel 
with the conspiracy for the assassinatic: 
of Elizabeth, was yet doomed to yield y 
his life, on the mere suspicion of his » 
fusal being constrained, thus implying : 
degree of incipient guilt. His exui 
itely pathetic allusions to his domesti 
relations, penned just prior to his exec 
tion, are almost equal to anything « 
their class in the language: 


‘** My prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 
My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 
Mp crop of corn is but a field of tares, 
And all my goods are but vain hopes of gaia. 
The day is tled, and yet 1 saw no sun, 
And now I live, and now my life is done, 


** My apring is past, and yet it hath not sprung; 
The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are gree 
My youth is past, and yet 1 am but young; 
{ saw the world, and yet I was not seen ; 
My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun, 
And now I live, and now my life is done. 


‘‘T sought for death, and found it in the womb; 
I look’d for life, and yet it was a shade; 

I trod the ground, and yet it was my tomb ; 
And now I die, and now Iam but made,— 

The glass is full, and yet the glass is run, 

And now I live, and now my life is done.” 


These beautiful stanzas were at ID 
erroneously ascribed to Sir Walter ki 
leigh, but their true authorship has st 
been assigned to the pen of this no! 
hearted youth, who, if he wrote no other 
has thus secured for his name the sh 
of a lasting memorial. It is not ne 
sary to swell the list of the resplent 
names of those who beguiled their 
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“nprisonment with their pen, 
my 
: ha V , Th! r al ready been referred te ) ’ 
) Ithough the character of modern 


ana 


4 eo seems to have suffered some 


Os thorship 


books of an utilitarian caste 
isurped the place of those former- 


love of literature is doubtless 


1 
yet the A 


-)) a no less inherent principle at the 


Pe present day. 


(ft may well be doubted, says an Inge- 
vious writer in an ingenious English pe- 
‘odical, whether the temper of the pres- 


me ont age permits it to enjoy all those re- 
S sned and entrancing pleasures which 


snre literature is capable of affording. 
t The popular pulse throbs with each va- 


>> +ving stimulant of the moment. There 


‘s little contemplativeness in modern lit- 
erature. Instead of the Furie Queene, 
we consult the matter-of-fact Dictionaries 
of McCulloch —the knighthood of genius 
vields to the aristocracy of commerce. 
The age of intellectual chi ralry is over 
and gone; but its exploits remain for- 
ever speaking to those who, with a gentle 
and reverent spirit, pause to listen and 
to love. If we turn to books of elegant 
criticism, we find the like indifference 
in the popular taste. In an atmosphere 


4 so heavy and lowering, we ought not to 
> be astonished to behold 

é| “Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

* And all her gilded rainbows die away.” 
Bishop Berkeley nobly and justly as- 
 serted the supremacy of literature, de- 
~ claring that a man who devoted his time 
. to the pursuit of truth is a better friend 
_ tomankind than the greatest statesman 
/ or hero whose exploits are confined to g 


Aaa 


Prieto eee 


small portion of the world; while a ray 
of magination or of wisdom may en- 
lighten the universe and glow into re- 
iotest_ centuries. Much of its unity of 
purpose has been lost with the independ- 
ence of authorship. The age of patron- 
‘ye had its evils, but they rarely infected 
@ the book beyond its preface. ‘A regular 
) trader in literary wares at the present 
2 (lay ~such as some of our fecund novel- 
ests, French and English—seem to aim 
5 Ss at writing well, than writing much. 
We might refer to two prominent names 
Which vectir to us, as flagrant instances, 
art yee ally invidiousness, al- 
wee. A ; ; ( = eon eas ca might be the 
Hare such ede 4 dressing. How foreibly 

Rhone vers censured for the modest 
sake ak sn which the authorship of 

7 OF the earlier scribes sought to en- 
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rich their literature and language ! 


— 


Among these worthies were Selden, 
Sackville, Sidney and Surrey, with many 
others, whose names have vanished like 
their own slow-moving shadows upon the 
illuminated curtains, but who yet found, 
anidst all their poverty, privations and 
sorrows, their lowest resource and pleas- 
ure in their patient literary pnrsuits. 
The essayist from whom we have already 
quoted thus continues: 

‘* Literature has its solitary pleasures, 
and they are many; it has also its social 
pleasures, and they are more. The Per- 
sian poet, Sadi, teaches a moral in one of 
his pleasing apologues. Two friends 
passed a summer day in a garden of 
roses; one satistied himself with admir- 
ing their colors and inhaling their fra- 
grance; the other filled his bosom with 
the leaves, and enjoyed at home, during 
several days, with his family, the de- 
liciousness of the perfume. The first 
was the solitary, the second the social 
student. He wanders among many gar- 
dens of thought, but always brings back 
some flower in his hand. Who can esti- 
mate the advantages that may result from 
this toil, and this application of it / 

‘*The domestic life of virtuous genius 
has many delightful pictures to soothe 
and engaye our eyes. We like to see 
Richardson reading chapters of his novels 
to his listening friends in his favorite 
grotto; and Sterne never looks so amiable 
and fascinating as when he appears by 
his own fireside, with his daughter copy- 
ing ands his wife knitting. His own de- 
scription is a very livelysketch. Writing 
to a friend, September 21, 1761: 

‘**T am scribbling away at my Tristram. 
These two volumes are, | think, the best 
I shall write as long as | live: ’tis, in 
fact, my hobby-horse, and so much am | 
delighted with my Uncle Toby’s imaginary 
character, that | am become an enthusi- 
ast. My Lydia helps to copy for me, 
and iny wife knits and listens, as I read 
her chapters.’ ” 

The domestic history of the amiable 
Cowper, notwithstanding his abiding 
melancholy, presents us with some placid 
and even glowing pictures, and contem- 
plated seated on his sofa, rehersing each 
newly constructed passage to his faithful 
Mary Unwin. 

In their method of economizing time, 
we find a certain uniformity, in the prac- 
tice of authors and students, of gather- 
ing up their spare minutes—some writers 
yielding to their pleasing toils over the 
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midnight lamp; others, again, devoting 
the early dawn of day to the sweet and 
silent communings with their muse. Says 
the ingenious writer 

‘‘The morning has been especially con- 
secrated to study by the example of the 
Ghristian scholar. ‘Hackett calls it, very 
prettily, and in the spirit of Cowley or 
Carew, the ‘mother of heavy dews and 
pearls, which drop upon the paper from 
the student’s pen.’ The learned and ex- 
cellent Bishop Jewell affords a very de- 
lightful specimen of the day of an Eng- 
lish scholar, who not only lived among 
his books but among men. He common- 
ly rose at four o ’clock, had private pray- 
ers at five, and attended the public yen 
vice of the church in the cathedral : 
six. The remainder of the morning was 
viven to study. One of his biographers 
has drawn a very interesting sketch of 
Jewell during the day. At meals, a 
chapter being tirst read, he recreated him- 
self with scholastic wars, between young 
scholars whom he entertained at his table. 
After meals, his doors and ears were open 
to all suits and causes; at these times, 
for the most part, he dispatched all those 
businesses which either his place or 
others’ importunity forced upon hin, 
making gain of the residue of his time 
for his study. About the hour of nine 
at night, he called his servants to an ac- 
count how they had spent the day, and 
admonished them accordingly. From 
this examination to his study, (how long 
it is uneertain, oftentimes after mid- 
night,) and so to bed; wherein, after 
some part of an author read to him by 
the gentlemen of his bedchamber, com- 
me nding himself to the protection ‘of his 
Saviour, he took his rest.’ 

But of all wr iters, the poet, says Wash- 
ington Irvine, becomes the most fascina- 
ted with his gentle vocation. Others 
may write from the he: id, but he writes 
from the heart; and the heart will alw ays 
understand him. He is the faithful por- 
trayer of nature, whose features are al- 
ways the same, and always interesting. 
Prose writers are volummous and un- 
wieldly; their pages crowded with com- 
monplaces, and their thoughts expanded 
into tediousness. But with the true poet 
everything is terse, touching, and _ brill- 


iant. He gives the choicest thoughts in 
the choicest language. He illustrates 


them by everything that he sees most 
striking in nature and art. He enriches 
them by pictures of human life, such as 
it is passing before him. His writings, 
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therefore, contain the spirit, the 
if [ may use the phrase, of the age j, 

which he lives. They are caskets which 
inclose withina small compass the Wealth 

of the language —its family jewels, which 

are thus transmitted in a portal le forin 
to posterity. The setting may occasion. 
ally be antiquated, and require now an 
then to be renewed, as in the case of 
Shaucer; but the brilliancy and intrinsic 
value of the gems continue unaltered 
Cast a look back over the long reach of 
literary history. What vast valle ys of 
dullness, filled with monkish Seanons 
and academical controversies ! Wha 
hozs of theolcvical speculations ! What 
dreary wastes ot metaphysics! Here and 
there only do we behold the heaven-illy. 
minated bards, elevated like beacons on 
their widely-separated hights, to transmit 
the pure light of poetical intelligence 
from age to age. 


ar: IM. 


‘** Thorow carth and waters deepe, 
The pen by skill doth passe, 
And featly nyps the worldes 
And shoes us in a glasse, 
The vertu and the vice 
Of every wight alive. 
The honey comb that bee doth make, 
Is not 80 sweet in hyve 
As are the golden leves 
That drope from poet’s head ; 
Which doth surmount our common talke 
As farreas dross doth lead.” 


abuse, 


‘He that enlarges his curlosity after 
the works of nature,” says Johnson, 
‘demonstrably multiplies the inlets of 
happiness; therefore we should cherish 
ardor in the pursuit of knowledge, re- 
membering that a blighted spring makes 
a barren year, and that the vernal 
flowers, however beautiful and gay, are 
only intended as preparatory to autumnal 
fruits.” The works of genius are al ways 
full of magie—rings upon which the genii 
ever wait. Such books, in a_pre-emi- 
nent periae: combine the utile et dulce. 

‘* Books are not seldom talismens and 
spells.” There is a kind of analogy be- 
tween the love of certain books and that 
of particular individuals—derived, doubt- 
less, from associations common to all. 
This feeling often dims the eyes of riper 
years, when it chances to wander again 
over the pages of our school days—over 
such books as Robinson Crusoe, or the 
Vicar ‘of Wakefield. Each leaf then 
brings back from the well-guarded stores 
of memory the cherished forms, now 
pissed away, of those who share d with 
us the relish of their first perusal, the I1- 
larious melody of whose voices are 1oW 
nv longer vocal in their praise. How 
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tonaciously the pleasant recollection of 
come choice books will cling to us through 
life! We feel more than a fraternal love 
‘or them. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the true devotees to literatnre and 
literary pursuits should become the will- 
ing if not the eager victims of the pas- 
sion, in a still stronger degree! If men 
are characterized by their company, why, 
then, may they not be by their choice of 
hooks? Doubtless many a dormant 
venius has received its first impulse and 
direction from some particular author; 
and, in some cases, to this cause may be 
primarily ascribed the beneficial and im- 
portant purposes to which that genius 
has been applied. Our allusion to that 
old favorite, Robinson Crusoe, reminds 
us of many illustrious men of letters 
with whom it became a first and favorite 
book. Among these might be named 
Marmontel, Rousseau, Blair, Beattie, 
Johnson, Chalmers, Scott, Clare, and 
Charles Lamb; the last of whom, in his 
confession of the fact, says: ‘‘ That its 
deep interest and familiar style, render it 
alike delightful to all ranks and classes.” 
Johnson, also, admitted more, adding, he 
believed ‘‘nobody ever laid down the 
book without wishing. it longer;” and 
Marmontel’s testimony is no less deci- 
dedly approving; for he states that Rob- 
inson Crusoe was the first book he ever 
read with exquisite pleasure; and he 
believed every boy in Europe would say 
the same thing. Would it be believed, 
however, that the MS. of this identical 


production was refused, when offered for. 


publication, by nearly the entire body of 
publishers of London, although the one 
that bought it soon cleared one thousand 
guineas by its sales / 

‘The Pilgrim’s Progress” of Bunyan is 
another universal favorite—perhaps the 
most perfect and picturesque specimen of 
allegorical writing in any language, the 
peculiarity of which in its striking versi- 
inilitude, imparting to the pure creations 
of the author’s rich,exuberant imagination 
the strong impress of reality. Modern 
criticisin, Indeed, has ventured to assign 
to this work a rank even equal with that 
of Homer, the sublime epic of Milton, 
and the mighty genius of the world’s 
steat poet! Coleridge, referring to Bun- 
yan'’s ** Pilgrim,” observes that, ‘* though 
vomposed in the lowest style of English, 
tis without slang or false grammar. 
this wonderful work is one of the few 
Which may be read over repeatedly at 


different umes, and each time with a 
” 
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new and different pleasure. I read it 
once as a theologian, and let me assure 
you there is great theological acumen 
in the work; once with devotional feel- 
ings,once as apoet. Il would not have be- 
lieved beforehand that Calvinism could 
be painted in such exquisitely delightful 
colors. I know of no book (the Bible 
being excepted, as above all comparison) 
which, according to my judgment and 
experience, | could so safely recommend, 
as teaching and enforcing the whole sys- 
tem of saving truth, as the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ I am convinced that it is in- 
comparably the best summary of evan- 
gelical Christianity ever produced by a 
writer not miraculously inspired.”  Lit- 
tle dreamed the poor, despised, oppressed 
preaching tinker, what an almost super- 
human influence his humble pen was des- 
tined to exert, in all after time, upon the 
best interests of mankind. Andit might 
prove an ingenious problem for the cu- 
rious to solve, to enumerate the almost 
incalculable amount of copies of this ex- 
traordinary production which have al- 
ready been presented to the public in the 
several languages of the civilized world. 

Sidney’s Arcadia, so ripe with apo- 
thegmatic lore, and the pure fount of 
song of that ‘‘true and gentle poet,” 
Spencer, were the well-known chosen as- 
sociates of many master minds of old— 
such as Milton, Shakspeare, Waller, 
Cowley, ete Dr. Johnson loved old 
Isaac Walton’s Life of Dr. Donne, and 
Lady Wortley Montague’s Letters. He 
says, according to Boswell, that the 
reader who does not relish the first fruits 
of the first named work is no philosopher, 
and he who does not enjoy the second is 
no Christian. 

Benjamin Franklin says that Plutarch’s 
Lives, Defoe’s Essays on Projects, and a 
work entitled Essays to do Good, were his 
three favorite books, and those from 
which he derived the most advantage. 
Speaking of the last, he states: ‘‘ When 
I was a boy, I met with this book, which 
was written, | think, by the father of 
Dr. Mather, of Boston. It gave me such 
a turn of thinking, as to have an influ- 
ence on my conduct through life; for I 
have always set a greater value on the 
character of a doer of good, than any 
other kind of reputation; and, if I have 
been a useful citizen, the public owes the 
advantage of it to that book.” Frank- 
lin, again, has been the favorite of many 
young persons, who have had to thank 
his sagacious pages, and his maxims of 
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industry and economy, for their future 
success in life. Itis beautiful thus to 
see wisdom become traditionary, says the 
writer above alluded to. ‘* When at 
school,” writes Dr. Alexander Murray, 
the celebrated orientalist, ‘‘ 1 read Pura- 
dise Lost, which from that time has influ- 
enced and inflamed my imagination. I 
cannot describe the ardor of various feel- 
ings with which | have perused, studied 
and admired that first rate work.” 

Speaking of this sublime production of 
Milton, a work, by the way, everybody 
admires, but scarce anybody reads, what 
a vast mine of poetic wealth does it en- 
close! which, unlike that of its great 
compeer, seems, in the present day, more 
then ever, to lie undisturbed, unfath- 
omed, and the deep treasure of which 
appear altogether too massive and gor- 
geous for the purposes of our mercenary 
and unpoetic age. 

Ossian was the favorite of two distin- 
guished characters, who certainly appear 
very dissimilar in all other respects, ex- 
cept in that of their literary tastes—Na- 
poleon and Dr. Parr. The latter says: 
‘*T read Ossian when a boy, and was en- 
aimored with it. When at College, | 
again read Ossian, with increased delight. 
I now, although convinced of the impos- 
ture, find pleasure in reading McPher- 
son. Hudibras was a great favorite 
with Dr. Blair, author of the celebrated 
‘*Sermons.” He used to read it through 
once every year. 

Ve forgot to mention Chaucer’s text- 
book; it was Aristotle’s Philosophy. 
Shelley’s choice was Sophocles, and 
Keat’s, also; a copy of which was found 
clasped to his breast, under his vest, 
when he was drowned Homer, Virgil 
and Horace have charmed and inspired a 
host of illustrious men, whose names are 
too many here to cite. Bossuet, the 
French divine, was once found with 
Homer on his table, while preparing one 
of his famous orations, when he ex- 
claimed to his visitor, ‘‘ | have always 
Homer beside me when I compose my 
sermons; for | love to light my lamp at 
the sun.” Hume and Fox both sought 
relaxation from severe toils in luxuriat- 
ing over the glowing pages of Virgil and 
Euripides. Burns’ first and fondly cher- 
ished tome was the Life of William Wal- 
lace, and his text the Life of Hannibal. 
‘ Hannibal,” he says, ‘‘ gave my young 
ideas such a turn, that | used to strut in 
raptures up and ‘down, after the recruit- 
ing drum and bagpipe, and wish myself 
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tall enough to bea soldier; while ¢}, 
story of Wallace poured a Scottish pre. 


judice into my veins, which will boil 
along there till the tlood-gates of life 


shut in eternal rest.” Shakspeare hag 
been the universal favorite of the gong 
of genius; but the enthusiasm of one 
humble admirer, Joseph Blacket, the 
shoemaker poet, is too interesting to he 
passed over. In his twelfth year, 
Blacket witnessed Kemble’s performance 
of Richard III. Before this, he had 
neither read nor beheld a play; but 
thenceforth Shakespeare was his favorite 
author. ‘*‘I robbed the pillow of its 
due,” says he, ‘‘ and in the summer sea- 
son would read till the sun had far re- 
tired, then wait with anxious expectation 
for his earliest vleam, to discover to my 
enraptured fancy the sublime beauties of 
that great master.” ‘+ In consequence of 
this close study of Shakspeare, a dra- 
matic tone,” observes his biographer, 
‘pervaded the whole mass of bis papers, 
[ have traced it on bills, receipts, 
backs of letters, shoe-patterns, slips of 
paper hangings, grocery wrappers, iag- 
azine covers, batt: ulion orders for the vol 
unteer corps of St. Pancras, wherein hi 
served, and on various other scraps, on 
which his ink could be scarcely made to 
retain the impression of his thoughts; 
yet most of them crowded on both sides, 
and much interlined.” 

Hazlitt’s pet book was Rousseau’s 
Confessions. He confessed the intense 
delight he derived from its perusal at an 
early age. Swifts Tale of a Tub was the 
singular choice of Cobbett. He gives 
the following account of his first meeting 
with it: | 

‘* When only eleven years old, with 
three pence in my pocket, my whole for- 
tune, | perceived, at Richmond, in a 
bookseller’s window, marked ‘ price three 
pence.’ Its odd title excited my curios- 
ity; L bought it in place of my supper. 
So impatient was I to examine it, that ! 
got over into a field at the upper corner 
of Kew Gardens, and sat down to read 
it on the shady side of a hay stack. The 
book was so different from anything | 
hs id rer vd before—it was so new to my 
mind—that, though I could not at all 
understand some parts of it, still it de- 
lighted ine beyond measure, and produce: 
what I have always considered a sort 0 
intellect. I read on till it was dark, 
without any thought of supper or bed 
When | could see no longer, | put it into 
imy pocket, and fell asleep beside of the 
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awaked me in the 


stack, till the birds “age 
stan and then I started off, still 


nOrniNg ; j sould relial 
" wing my little book, L could relish 
Ci > 


nothing beside. ; I carried it about with 
me wherever l went, till, when about 20 
years old, [ lost 1 in a box that fell over- 
hoard in the Bay of Fundy.” | ae 

Thompson’s Seasons was Bloomfield’s 
favorite selection; 1b Was also Clare’s; 
and even the celebrated biographer, Dr. 
Dibdin, admits that he enjoyed many 
quiet readings, while seated in the deep- 
ening glooms of Bagley Wood, or near 
the magnificent expanse ot water at 
Blenheim. He designates the Castle of 
Iudolence as one of the most enchanting 
poems in the language, although it has 
acquired the reputation it de- 
serves. Lord Byron’s greatest favorites 
were Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Disraeli’s Illustrations of the Literary 
Character, and Scott’s novels. The first 
work, he says, contains more solid infor- 
mation than any twenty other works 
ever compiled in the English language ; 
the second, he says, he read perhaps 
oftener than any, and that it had often 
been to him a consolation and a pleasure; 
of the last named, Scott’s novels, he tells 
us: ‘1 never travel without them; they 
are a perfect library in themselves—a 
perfect literary treasure. 1 could read 
them once a year with new pleasure.” 
Johnson confessed that Old Burton was 
the first book that ever compelled him to 
rise from his bed earlier than he other- 
wise would have wished. How many, 
like Lord Oxford, have enjoyed the de- 
licious humor of Dow Quixote? and 
some may even have also coveted the 
acquisition of the pure Castilian, to en- 
sure its keener relish. 

Among the pleasures of the pen may 
therefore be classed the love of study and 
a passion for reading. Says Barton, on 
this head: ** Looking about this world of 
books, [could even live and die among 
such meditations, and take more delight 
and true comfort of mind in them than 
in all wealth and sport. There is a 
Sweetness which, as Circe’s cup, be- 
witched a student. He cannot leave off, 
as well ay witness those many laborious 
hours, days and nights, spent in their 
voluminous treatises. So sweet is the 
lelight of study. The last day is prioris 
discipulus. From the time that Cicero 
poured forth his feelings, in his oration 
tor the poet Archias, innumerable are the 
testinonials of men of letters of the 
pleasurable delirium of their researches. 


not yet 
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tichard de Bury, of Durham, was so en- 

amored of his literary collections that he 
gave utterance, it will be remembered, 
to his love of books, under the title of 
his Philobiblion. 
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THE CALL OF THE CHRISTIAN. 





BY JOHN @. WHITTIER, 


—— 


Nor always as the whirlwind’s rush 
On Horeb’s mount of fear, 

Not always as the burning bush 
To Midian’s shepherd seer, 

Nor as the awful voice which came 
To Israel’s prophet bards, 

Nor as the tongues of cloven flame, 
Nor gift of fearful words— 


Not always thus, with outward sign 
Of fire or voice from Heaven, 

The message of a truth divine, 
The call of God is given! 

Awaking in the human heart 
Love for the true and right— 

Zeal for the Christian’s ‘‘ better part,” 
Strength for the Christian’s tight. 


Nor unto manhood’s heart alone 
The holy intluence steals: 

Warm with a rapture not its own, 
The heart of woman feels! 

As she who by Samaria’s wall 
The Saviour’s errand sought-— 

As those who with the fervent Paul 
And meek Aquila wrought: 


Or those meek ones whose martyrdom 
tome’s gathered grandeur saw: 

Or those who in their Alpine home 
Braved the Crusader’s war, 

Whenthe green Vaudois, trembling, heard, 
Through all its vales of death, 

The martyr’s song of triumph poured 
From woman’s failing breath. 


And gently, by a thousand things 
Which oer our spirits pass, 

Like breezes o’er the harp’s fine strings, 
Or vapor’s o’er a glass, 

Leaving their token strange and new 
Of music or of shade, 

The summons to the right and true 
And merciful is made, 
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Oh, then, if gleams of truth and light 


Flash o’er thy waiting mind, 


Unfolding to thy mental sight 


The wants of human kind; 

If brooding over human grief, 
The earnest wish is known 

T'o soothe and gladden with relief 
An anguish not their own; 


Though heralded with nought of fear, 
Gr outward sign or show: 

Though only to the inward ear 
It whispers soft and low; 

Though dropping, as the manna fell, 
Unseen, yet from above, 

Noiseless as dew-fall, heed it well— 
Thy Father’s call of love! 


Earthly Trusts. 





In every heart there is some secret woe; 
in every house there is some hidden hor- 
rors; in every cup of earthly pleasure 
there is bitterness; upon every path the 
cloud of mourning casts its shadow. 
The eloquent and the mighty climb the 
heights of fame and find them cold. 
The friend of the poor and the emanci- 
pator of millions falls by the hand of an 
assassin. Men of genius enrich the 
world with their inventions, and them- 
selves Men of wealth build 


splendid mansions, and never inhabit 


clie poor. 


them. Reformers preach righteousness 
and humanity, and they are hissed as fa- 
denounced as disturbers of 
the public peace. The 
comedians, who live by making others 


natics and 


clowns and the 


laugh, are themselves consumed with se- 
cret sorrow. The devotees of pleasure, 
who make life a jest and death a shadow, 
are themselves the saddest creatures in 
the world. You may search the world 
around, but you will find no path on 
the 


never casts its shadows. 


which cloud of trouble and sorrow 
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—Sin is like a serpent in the bosom, 
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which stings you, or like a thief in your 


closet, who plunders you. 
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The Early Christian Orators 
their Age. 


THe first tive centuries of the Cristian 
era form, perhaps, the most memorable 
period in history. ‘They comprise the 
great crisis of the progress of humanity, 
‘This appears to be true if we look merely 
at the magnitude and grandeur of the 
external events—the outward action of 
that marvellous time. ‘Then it was that 
the ownership of the continent of Knu- 
rope changed. hands—as the great migra- 
tion of the nations brought at once into 
the light of history and the domain of 
civilization those new races of men, who 
have since had in their keeping the des. 
tiny and development of the race. 

Then, too, it was that the vast and 
spacious fabric of ancient culture, which 
had stood for more than four thousand 
years, fell with a crash to the earth; and 
the kingly form of antiquity, now dis- 
crowned, with his sceptre broken, emerged 
from the ruin of his palace to recede 
from the action of the world, and leave 
the places that once knew him to the 
usurpation of the mightier Future. 

Then, too, it was that the great Idea— 

divine in its origin and energy—which 
has ever since controlled the fate of ciy- 
ilization, and which now dominates in 
the moral world, became impersonated, 
embodied and organized in the men and 
the institutions of the Church, and s0, 
in substantial manifestations, entered 
like a conqueror on the scenes of human 
effort to lay the foundation of a new and 
better social order. Such is the three- 
fold grandeur even of the first and merely 
outward action of that age, which found 
its intellectual expression and utterance 
in the early eloquence of the Christian 
Church. But as of all the forms of lit- 
erature eloquence stands in the closest 
and most intimate relation with the s0- 
ciety which produces it, so to under: 
stand aright the spirit and influence of 
the great Christian orators, we must look 
more deeply and carefully into the times 
in which they lived. 

Force—Freedom—Faith—these are the 

three cardinal principles or elements 0! 

social existence which constitute civiliza 

tion. 


and complete, just in that proportion 1s 





the civilization which they produce vital, 


Just in proportion as their uniol | 
in any single age or nation is intimate | 
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vigorous and consummate. Now it is 
the memorable peculiarity of the early 
Christian eloquence that in its so- 
cial organization these three fundamental 
elements of civilization, so far from 
being united or harmonized at all, were 
arrayed against sach other in fierce and 
unrelenting hostility. Each of them, 
‘ndeed, then exhibited a most pow- 
erful existence, a most imposing as- 
pect, and a most prodigious develop- 
ment; but each was confined and concen- 
trated in a social world of their own. 
They were soon to be dashed against 
each other in the fiercest conflict. With 
which, at last, should the victory abide ! 
The Roman empire, as it stood in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, was 
the embodiment, the impersonation of 
Force. The Roman, from the day when 
he fixed his camp on the brow of the 
Capitoline Hill, and sailed forth on his 
first expedition of plunder, was man sent 
forth to subjugate or slay. His armed 
footsteps yet resound through the pages 
of history like the heavy tramp of some 
gigantic warrior pacing in iron harness 
though his ancestral halls. In the toil 
of near a thousand years, from the time 
of Romulus to the time of Trajan, the 
Roman had builded up without weari- 
ness, or pity, or fear, his vast dominion 
—the Tower of Dread to all the nations. 
Sixty millions of men, of every language 
and lineage, were crushed down together 
into one dark mass of personal servitude, 
to form its massive foundations. The 
unhewn granite barbarism of Britain, 
and the tinely chiselled nationality of 
classic Greece, severely beautiful as her 
own Parian marble, were compacted to- 
gether in its mighty masonry. ‘The 
swords of thirty legions kept guard at 
its portals; and from its towering battle- 
ments, looking out at once on the Eu- 
phrates and the Atlantic, on the Scandi- 
navian Forest and the Sahara Desert, 
went forth the stern voices of doom or 
destiny, now to stop the fleet career of 
the Bedouin as he swept over his sea of 
sand, and now to startle the unkempt 
savage of the North from his grim repose 
in the mountain caverns of his home. 
And how wondrously, within the walls 
of this gloomy fortress, were all the ele- 
ments of human nature, and all the 
achievements of the human mind, made 
‘o subserve, or arm, or embellish the 
domineering, giant Force, as he dwelt 
there among his passions! Art, turning 
away from those gentler labors which, at 


ave of 
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Athens and Corinth, had peopled portico 
and temple with images of serene and 
ideal beauty, caught the sternness of her 
new abode, and now, with million-handed 
toil, she piled the colossal breast-works 
of the Capitol and the Palaitum, or 
stamped upon the rock, as if to live for- 
ever in the memories of men, the fixed 
and frowning look of that grim Roman 
virtue which, in the brave days of old, 
had quelled and subdued the world. 
Science left the path of peaceful inven- 
tion to become the handmaid of war; 
to instruct the impregnable camp and the 
invincible army—to gather, in one eagle 
glance, the capacities of the battle-field 
—to forge the panoply which no foeman 
should pierce, or whet to bloodier issues 
the pilum or the sword. Poetry, breath- 
ing no higher inspiration than patriotism, 
embodied, in forms of epic grandeur, the 
ancient triumphs, and chanted the proud 
battle-song of grander victories yet to 
come. Philosophy came down from the 
clear upper air of contemplation, at the 
bidding of despotism, to draw up the 
code. Law, the institutes of obedience, 
the Pandects of authority, the iron- 
leaved statute-book of power, this was 
the one great original result of Roman 
speculation. Shall its significance be 
described in a word? It was philosophy 
going forth in the footsteps of force to 
police the world. Religion, which had 
appeared at first in the sombre and ter- 
rific shapes of the old Etruscan idolatry, 
and had thus tamed down the rebelling 
instincts of a fierce multitude into the 
unanimity of an organized state, now, 
when this task was accomplished, loosed 
her grasp on the conscience, and, no 
longer aiming at the restraint of power, 
arrayed herself in Greek or Syrian 
graces to become his plaything—the show 
of his holiday. 

Thus, in the social world of which 
Rome was the centre, the domineering 
force, like Prospero in his enchanted 
isle, obeyed at once by Ariel and Caliban, 
had summoned up together the highest 
and the lowest—the mildest and the most 
savage instincts of humanity, to obey 
his mandates and perform his work. 

Such was the antagonistic civilization 
which the early orators of the Church 
were summoned to confront and con- 
demn. It was by far the most grand 
and complete impersonation of despotiz- 
ing force which the world has seen. Un- 
der its iron influence their genius was to 
grow and to create. 
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But the resources of humanity are 
boundless. Against the force of a ruth- 
less civilization, thus concentrated in the 
despotism, organized in the statute-book, 
and armed withthe sword of Rome, came 


forth, in forms yet more strange and ap- 


palling—the mightier and wilder element 
of Freedom. The avengers are in the 
field. From the east and the north— 


from the cold gorges of the Ural and the 
Caucasus—from the wide and savage 
wastes lashed by the stormy waves of the 
saltic and German seas—rushed forth 
at once the hosts of barbarism. An im- 
pulse, simultaneous, universal, resistless, 
set them in motion, at the same moment, 
in the depths of Central Asia and on the 
western shore of Europe. As_ they 
vather—the Hun and the Vandal, the 
Saxon and the Goth—and move on, each 
in his own mighty horde, unconscious of 
the other—their glitterimg spear-heads, 
as if by some preternatural attraction, 
some providential polurity, all traverse 
to the Capitol! On! on! tothe Eternal 
City ! And now death to the slayer— 
destruction to the destroyer—woe to the 
impious Babel, so long drunk with the 
life-blood of the nations. Such was the 
savave cry of human freedom, as it rush- 
ed forth from its native forest—untamed 
~-barbaric—-wrathful—-tumultuous—to 
pluck down the great Bastile of civiliza- 
tion. Such was the mode and aspect of 
freedom, which the Christian orator, in 
the God-given strength of his faith, was 
to encounter, and soften, and subdue. 
And now, between the tyrannous force 
and tue lawless freedom of the times 
thus embodied in the Roman and the 
barbaric worlds—arose the mighty broth- 
erhood of faith. It is to make itself 
heard amid all the uproar of their con- 
flict. Itis to create and consummate its 
own organization in the midst of their 
confusion. Out of the scattered frag- 
ments of an ancient culture, and the jar- 
ring elements of savage life, it is to con- 
struct a new civilization; and through a 
victory won at once over paganism, des- 
potism, and barbarism, it is to travel up 
to the moral monarchy of the world. To 
an age of furious passions and gigantic 
crimes, it is to uplift the awful sanctity 
of conscience; and against the shocks of 
power, and the seductions of heresy, it 
is to guard, as the palladiuin of its safety, 
the sacred unity of its creed. 
Such, then, described in meagre out- 
line as alone our space permits, was the 
scene of effort, and such the stupendous 
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task attempted and achieved by the early 
Fathers, the great orators of the Chris. 
tian Church. In their influence on the 
society which lay disrupted and weltering 
around them, they were, by far, the 
mightiest re volutionary leaders the world 
has known. Professedly the votaries of 
religion and letters, in fact, they were, 
in the highest and largest sense, gre; ¥t 
men of action. The genius of the States- 
man is blended in their characters with 
the subtlety of the philosopher and the 
fervor of the apostle. Apart from all 
their theological and liter rary merit, a cap- 
ital charm “of their writings is found ; in 
the life-like portraiture which they pre- 
sent of the social life which is heaving 
around them. “The works of the creat 
prelates of the fourth century,—of Athan- 
asius and Augustin, of Gregory and 
Chrysostom, of Jerome and Ambrose— 
unsightly and repulsive as they may ap- 
pear,—the bulky folios, in this age of 
parlor literature,—they are yet luminous 
and electric within. ‘They are the true 
memoies of the age. On those ample 
pages yet stand forth, in bold relief and 
living reality, the actions, the characters, 
the aspirations, and energies of the time. 
[Ideas the most abstruse, and problems 
the most profound, seem, in the combats 
of the great orators, to personify therm- 
selves in the heart of the discussion and 
the vivid truth of the language. A great 
sincerity lends new interest to every 
movement of their minds. And amidst 
rapid narrative and piercing analysis, and 
profound metaphysical speculation and 
invective, and sarcasm and pathos, the 
reader is borne irresistibly along on the 
impulses of an eloqguence which gathers 
boldness, variety, and vigor, by concen- 
trating within itself the ardent convic- 
tions, the impetuous passions, the won- 
der, and fear, and faith of an unsettled 
and tempest-tossed society. 


—Tue pleasures of sin are for : 
season, but the torments of unpardon- 
Our 
first parents soon ate of the forbidden 


ed sin are of an eternal duration. 


fruit, but the world to this day feels 
that it is not freed from the miserable 


consequence of that sudden banquet. 
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Scones from the Life of Josephine. 


—_- 


SosEPIINE resided in Martinique 
three years. She passed her time in 
tranquil sadness, engaged in reading, in 
educating Hortense, and in unwearying 
acts of kindness to those around her. 


Like all noble minds, she had a great 
fondness for the beauties of nature. 


The luxuriant groves of the tropics, 
the serene skies which overarched her 
head, the gentle zephyrs which breathed 
through orange groves, all were con- 
genial with her pensive spirit. The 
thought of Eugene, her beautiful 
boy, so far from her, preyed deeply 
upon her heart. Often she retired 
alone to some of those lonely walks 
which she loved so well, and wept over 
her alienated husband and her lost 
child. 

M. Beauharnais surrendered himself 
for a time, without restraint, to every 
indulgence. He tried, in the society 
of sin and shame, to forget lis wife 
and his absent daughter. He, how- 
ever, soon found that no friend can 
take the place of a virtuous and an af- 
fectionate wife. The memory of Jose- 
phine’s gentleness, and tenderness, and 
love, came flooding back upon his heart. 
He became fully convinced of his in- 
justice to her, and earnestly desired to 
have her restored again to him and to 
his home. He sent communications to 
Josephine, expressive of his deep re- 
gret for the past, promising amendment 
for the future, assuring her of his high 
appreciation of her elevated and hon- 
orable character, and imploring her to 
return with Hortense, thus to unite 
the divided and sorrow-stricken house- 
hold. It was indeed a gratification to 
Josephine to receive from her husband 
the acknowledgment that she had never 
ceased to deserve his confidence. The 
thought of again pressing Eugene to 
her bosom filled a mother’s heart with 
rapture, Still, the griefs which had 
weighed upon her were so heavy, that 
she confessed to her friends that, were 











it not for the love which she bore Eu- 
gene, she would greatly prefer to spend 
the remnant of her days upon her fa- 
vorite island. Her friends did every- 
thing in their power to dissuade her 
from leaving Martinique. But a moth- 
er’s undying love triumphed, and again 
she embarked for France. 

In subsequent years, when surround- 
ed by all the splendors of royalty, she 
related to some of the ladies of her 
court, with that unaffected simplicity 
which ever marked her character, the 
following incident, which occurred du- 
ving this voyage. The ladies were ad- 
mining some brilliant jewels which 
were spread out before them, “ My 
young friends, believe me, splendor 
does not constitute happiness. I[ at 
one time received greater enjoyment 
from the gift of a pair of old shoes 
than all these diamonds have ever af- 
forded me.” The curiosity of her au- 
ditors was, of course, greatly excited, 
and they entreated her to explain her 
meaning. 

“ Yes, young ladies,” Josephine con- 
tinued, “of all the presents I ever re- 
ceived, the one which gave me the 
greatest pleasure was a pair of old 
shoes, and those, too, of coarse leather. 
When I last returned to France from 
Martinique, having separated from my 
first husband, I was far from rich. The 
passage money exhausted my resources, 
and it was not without difficulty that | 
obtained the indispensable requisites 
for our voyage. Hortense, obliging 
and lively, performing with much agil- 
ity the dances of the negroes, and sing- 
ing their songs with surprising correct- 
ness, greatly amused the sailors, who, 
from being her constant play-fellows, 
had become her favorite society. An 
old sailor became particularly attached 
to the child, and she doted upon the old 
man. What with running, leaping, 
and walking, my daughter’s slight shoes 
were fairly worn out. Knowing that 
she had not another pair, and fearing | 
woul’ torbid her going upon deck, 
should this defect in her attire be dis- 
covered, Hortense carefully concealed 
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the disaster, One day I experienced 
the distress of seeing her return from 
the deck leaving every foot-mark in 


blood. When examining how matters 
stood, I found her shoes literally in 


tatters, and her feet dreadfully torn by 
a nail. We were as yet not more than 
half way across the ocean, and it seem- 
ed impossible to procure another pair 
of shoes. I felt quite overcome at the 
idea of the sorrow my poor Hortense 
would suffer, as also at the danger to 
which her health might be exposed by 


confinement in my miserable little 
cabin. At this moment our good 
friend, the old sailor, entered, and in- 
quired the cause of our distress. Hor- 
tense, sobbing all the while, eagerly 


informed him that she could no more 
go upon deck, for her shoes were worn 
out, and mamma had no others to give 
her. ‘Nonsense,’ said the worthy sea- 
man, ‘is that all? Ihave an old pair 
somewhere in my chest; I will go and 
seek them. You,madam, cancut them 
to shape, and I will splice them up as 
well as need be. Without waiting for 
a reply, away hastened the kind sailor 
in search of his old shoes; these he 
soon after brought to us with a triumph- 
ant air, and they were received by 
Hortense with demonstrations of the 
most lively joy. We set to work with 
all zeal, and before the day closed my 
daughter could resume her delightful 
duties of supplying their evening’s di- 
version to the crew. I again repeat, 
never was present received with greater 
thankfulness. It has since often been 
matter of self-reproach, that I did not 
particularly inquire into the name and 
history of our benefactor. It would 
have been gratifying for me to have 
done some thing for him when afterward 
means were in my power. 

Poor Hortense! most wonderful were 
the vicissitudes of her checkered and 
joyless life. We here meet her, almost 
an infant, in poverty and obscurity. 
The mother and child arrived in Paris 
on the morning of that Reign or Ter- 
ror, the story of which has made the 
ear of humanity to tingle. Hortense 


| 
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is deprived of both her parents, and is 
left in friendlessness and beggary in the 
streets of Paris. A charitable neigh. 
bor cherished and fed her. Her moth. 
er is liberated, and married to Napo. 
leon ; and Hortense, as daughter of 
the emperor, is surrounded with day. 
zling splendor, such as earth has sel. 
dom witnessed. We now meet Hop. 
tense, radiant with youthful beauty, 
one of the most admired and courted 
in the midst of the glittering throng 
which, like a fairy vision, dazzles J] 
eyes in the gorgeous apartments of 
Versailles and St. Cloud. Her person 
is adorned with the most costly fabrics 
and the most brilliant gems which En. 
rope can afford. The nobles and prin- 
ces of the proudest courts vie with each 
other for the honor of her hand. She 
is led to her sumptuous bridal by 
Louis Bonaparte, brother of the em. 
peror ; becomes the spouse of a king, 
and rs wen her seat upon the throne of 
Holland. But in the midst of all this 
external splendor she is wretched 
heart. Not one congenial feeling unites 
her with the companion to whom she is 
bound. Louis, weary of regal 
and constraint, abdicates the throne, 
and Hortense becomes unendurably 
weary of her pensive and unambitious 
spouse. They agree to separate ; each 
to journey along, unattended by the 
other, the remainder of life’s pilgrim. 
age. Hortense seeks a joyless refuge 
in a secluded castle, in one of the most 
retired valleys of Switzerland. The 
tornado of counter-revolution sweeps 
over Europe, and all herexalted friends 
and towering hopes are prostrated in 
the dust. Lingering years of  disap- 
pointment and sadness pass over her, 
and old age with its infirmities, places 
her upon a dying bed. One only child, 
Louis Napoleon, since President of the 
French Republic, the victim of corro- 
ding ambition and 
discontent, stands 


pom) 


ceaseless-gnawing 
at her bedside to 


close her eyes, and to follow her, a soli- 


tary and lonely mourner, to the grave. 
The dream of life has passed. The 
shadow has vanished away. Who can 
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fathom the mystery of the creation 

‘ouch a drama! 
. SS arrived m France. She 
Wild received most cordially by her hus- 
1) Gorrowful experience had taught 
him the value of a home, and the worth 
of a pure and a sanctified love. : J ose- 
phine again folded her idolized Eugene 
arms, and the anguish of past 
. blissful en- 
These 


hand. 


in her 
vears was forgotten im the 


jovyments of a reunited family. 


pright and happy days were, however, 


coon again clouded. The French Rev- 
olution was now in full career. The 
queen were in prison. 
All was prostrate. M. Beau- 
harnais, at the commencement of 
the Revolution, had most cordially 
espoused the cause of popular liberty. 
He stood by the side of La Fayette, a 
companion and a supporter. His com- 
manding character gave him great in- 
duence. He was elected a deputy to 
the Constituent Assembly, and took 
an active part in its proceedings. Upon 
the dissolution of this assembly, or 
States-General, as it was also called, 
as by vote none of its members were 
immediately re-eligible, he retired 
again to the army - but when the sec- 
ond or Legislative Assembly was dis- 
solved and the National Convention 
was formed, he was returned as a 
member, and at two successive sessions 
was elected its president. 

The people, having obtained an en- 
tire victory over monarchy and aris- 
tocracy, beheaded the king and queen, 
and drove the nobles from the realm. 
France was now divided into two 
great parties. The Jacobins were so 
called from an old cloister in which 
they at first held their meetings. All 
of the lowest, most vicious, and the 
reckless of the nation belonged to this 
party. They seemed disposed to over- 
throw all Jaw, human and divine. 
Marat, Danton, and Robespierre were 
the blood-stained leaders of this wild 
and furious faction. The Cnrondists, 
their opponents, were so called from 
‘he deparment of the Gironde, from 


which most of the leaders of this party 
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law 


king 
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came. They wished for a republic like 
that of the United States, where there 
should be the protection of life, and 
property, and liberty, with healthy 
laws sacredly enforced. 

The conflict between the two parties 
was long and terrible. The Jacobins 
gained the victory, and the Girondists 
were led to the guillotine. M. Beau- 
harnais was an active member of the 
Girondist party, of which Madame Ro- 
land was the soul, and he _ perished 
with them. Many of the Girondists 
sought safety in concealment and _ re- 
treat. M. Beauharnais, conscious of 
his political integrity, proudly refused 
to save his life by turning his back 
upon his foes. 

One morning Josephine was sitting 
in her parlor,in a state of great anxiety 
in reference to the fearful commotion 
of the times, when a servant announced 
that some one wished to speak to her. 
A young man of very gentle and pre- 
possessing appearance was introduced, 
with a bag in his hand, in which were 
several pairs of shoes. 

“Citizen,” said the man to Jose- 
phine, “I understand that you want 
socks of plum gray.” 

Josephine looked up in surprise, 
hardly comprehending his meaning, 
when he approached nearer to her, and, 
in an undertone, whispered, “TI have 
something to impart to you, madame.” 

‘Explain yourself,” she eagerly re- 
plied, much alarmed ; “ my servant. is 
faithful.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “ my life is at 
stake in this matter.” 

‘Go, Victorine,” said Josephine to 
her servant, ‘and call my husband.” 

As soon as they were alone, the 
young man said, ‘ There is not a mo- 
ment to lose if you would save M. 
Beauharnais. The Revolutionary com- 
mittee last night passed a resolution to 
have him arrested, and at this moment 
the warrant is making out.” 

“How know you this?’ she de- 
manded, trembling violently. 

“Tam one of the committee,” was 
the reply, ‘and, being a shoemaker, | 
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thought these shoes would afford me a 
reasonable pretext for advertising you, 
madame,” 

At this moment M. Beauharnais en- 
tered the room, and Josephine, weep- 
ing, threw herself into hisarms. “ You 
see my husband,” she said to the shoe- 
maker. : 

‘‘T have the honor of knowing him,” 
was the reply. 

M. Beauharnais 
the young man on the spot for his mag 
nanimous and perilous deed of kind- 
ness. The offer was respectfully but 
decisively declined. To the earnest en- 
treaties of Josephine and the young 
man that he should immediately se- 
cure his safety by lis flight or conceal- 
ment, he replied : 

“T will never flee; with what can they 
charge me? Tlove liberty. 1 have 
borne arms for the Revolution.” 

“But you are a noble,” the voung 
man rejoined, “and that, in the eye of 
the Revolutionists, is a crime—an un- 
pardonable crime. And, moreover, 
they accuse you of having een a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Assembly.” 

“That,” said M. Beauharnais, “1s 
my most honorable title to glory. Who 
would not be proud of having pro- 
claimed the rights of the nation, the 
fall of despotism, and the reign of 
laws ?” 

“ What laws !” exclaimed Josephine. 
“1t is in blood they are written.” 

“ Madame,” exclaimed the philan- 
thropic young Jacobin, with a tone of 
severity, “when the tree of liberty 1s 
planted in an unfriendly soil, it must 
be watered with the blood of its ene- 
mies.” Then, turning to M. Beauhar- 
nais, he said, “ Within an hour it will 
no longer be possible to escape. | 
wished to save you, because I believe 
you innocent. Such was my duty to 
humanity. But if [am commanded 
to arrest you—pardon me—lI shall do 
my duty; and you will acknowledge 
the patriot.” 

The young shoemaker withdrew, and 
Josephine in vain entreated her hus- 
hand toattempt his escape. ‘ Whither 


wished to reward 
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shall I flee?’ he answered. “Ts they, 
a vault, a garret, a hiding-place jnt, 
which the eye of the tyrant Rohe 
pierre does not penetrate? We mung 
yield. If I am condemned how ¢ay } 
escape? If I am not condemned, | 
have nothing to fear.” 

About two hours elapsed when three 
members of the Revolutionary Com. 
mittee, accompanied by a band of arm. 
ed men, broke into the house. The 
young shoemaker was one of this coy. 
mittee, and with firmness, but with 
much urbanity, he arrested M. Bean. 
harnais. Josephine, as her husband 
was led to prison, was left in her dego. 
lated home. And she found herself in- 
deed deserted and alone. No one could 
then manifest any sympathy with the 
proscribed without periling life. Jose. 
phine’s friends, one by one, all aban- 
doned her. 





The young shoemaker | 
ad . it O 
alone, who had arrested her husband, 

‘ fi ) c 
continued secretly to call with words of . 
sympathy. 

J J . { 

Josephine made great exertions to | 
obtain the release of her husband, and : 
was also unwearied in her benefactions 


to multitudes around her who, in those 
days of lawlessness and of anguish, 
were deprived of property, of friends, 
and of home. The only solace she 
found in her own grief was in minister- 
ing to the consolation of others. Jose- 
phine, from the kindest of motives, but 
very injudiciously, deceived her chil- 
dren in reference to their father’s ar- 
rest, and led them to suppose that he 
was absent from home in consequence 
of ill health. When at last she ob- 
tained permission to visit, with her 
children, her husband in prison, they 
detected the deceit. After returning * 
from the prison after their first inter- 
view, Hortense remarked to her moth- 
er that she thought her father’s apart- 
ment very small, and the patients very 
numerous. She appeared for a time 
very thoughtful, and then inquired of | 
Kugene, with an anxious expression of | 
countenance : 

“Do you believe that papais il? HF 
he is, 1t certainly is not the sickness Ke 
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hich the doctors edeavor to cure.” 

Wil : ae ” 

“What do you mean, my dear child ¢ 
ked Hortense. “ Can you suppose 

us a , 

hat papa and | would contrive between 

Uk mM > ? 

us to decerve you 5g 
«Pardon me, mamma, but I do think 


SO, ; : 7 
«Why, sister, exclaimed Kugene, 
“how can you say 50 f | : 
«Good parents, ” she replied, “are 
unquestionably permitted to deceive 
their children when they wish to spare 


ness Is it not so mam- 
them uneasmess. 1 So, mi 


af’ 

Josephine was not a little embarras- 
sed by this detection, and was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that which it 
was no longer possible to conceal. 

In the interview which M. Beauhar- 
nais held with his wife and his children 
he spoke with some freedom to his 
children of the injustice of his impris- 
onment. ‘This sealed his doom.  List- 
eners, Who were placed im an adjoiming 
room to note down his words, reported 
the conversation, and magnified 1t into 
il consplracy for the overthrow of the 
republic M. Beauharnais was imme- 
diately placed in close confinement. 
Josephine herself was arrested and 
plunged into prison, and even the terri- 
tied children were rigidly examined by 
i brutal committee, who, by promises 
and by threats, did what they could to 
extort from them some _ confession 
which would lead to the conviction of 
thelr parents. 

Josephine, the morning of her ar- 
rest, received an anonymous letter, 
warning her of her danger. It was at 
un early hour, and her children were 


asleep in their beds. But how could 
she escape! Where could she go 4 


Should she leave her children behind 
ler, and thus prevent the possibility of 
eluding arrest! Would not her at- 
tempt at flight be construed into a con- 
lession of guilt, and thus compromise 
the sufety of her husband? While 
distracted with these thoughts, she 
heard a loud knocking and clamor at 
the outer door of the house. She un- 


derstood Loo well the significance ot 
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those sounds. With a great etlort to 
retain a tranquil spirit, she passed into 
the her 


room where children were 
sleeping. As she fixed her eyes upon 


them, so sweetly lost in slumber, and 
thought of the utter abandonment to 
which they were doomed, her heart 
throbbed with anguish, and tears, of 
such bitterness as are seldom shed upon 
earth, filled her eyes. She bent over 
her daughter, and imprinted a mother’s 
farewell kiss upon her forehead. ‘The 
affectionate child, though asleep, clasp- 
ed her arms around her mother’s neck, 
and, speaking the thoughts of the 
dveam passing through her mind, said, 
“Come to bed. Fear nothing. They 
shall not take you away this night. I 
have prayed to God for you.” 

The tumult in the outer hall contin- 
ally increasing, Josephine, fearful of 
awakening Hortense and Kugene, cast 
a last lingering look of love upon them, 
and, withdrawing from the chamber, 
closed the door aud entered her parlor 
There she found a band of armed men, 
headed by the brutal wretch who had 
so unfeelingly examined her children. 
The soldiers were hardened against 
every appeal of humanity, and per- 
formed their unfeeling otlice without 
wuy emotion, save that of hatred for 
one whom they deemed to be an aristo- 
crat. ‘They seized Josephine rucely, 
and took possession of ail the property 
in the house in the name of the Re- 
public. They dragged their victim to 
the convent of the Carmelites, and she 
was lmmured in that prison, where, 
but a few months before, more than 
eight thousand had been massacred by 
the mob of Paris. Even the blackest 
annals of religious fanaticism can re- 
cord no outrages more horrible than 
those which rampant infidelity perpe- 
trated in these days of its temporary 
triumphs. 

When Eugene and Hortense awoke, 
they found themselves indeed alone in 
the wide world. ‘They were informed 
by a servant of the arrest and the im- 
prisonment of their mother. The 
times had long been so troubled, and 
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the children were so familiar with the 
recital of such scenes of violence, that 
they were prepared to meet these fear- 
ful preplexities with no little degree of 
discretion. After a few tears, they 
tried to summon resolution toact worth- 
ily of their father and mother. Hor- 
tense, with that energy of character 
which she manifested through her whole 
life, advised that they should go to 
Luxembourg, where their father was 
confined, and demand admission to 
share his imprisonment. Eugene, with 
that caution which characterized him 
when one of the leaders in the army 
of Napoleon, and when viceroy of 
Italy, apprehensive lest thus they might 
in some way compromise the safety of 
their father, recalled to mind an aged 
great-aunt, who was residing in much 
retirement in the vicinity of Versailles, 
and suggested the propriety of seeking 
a refuge with her. An humble female 
friend conducted the children to Ver- 
sailles, where they were most kindly 
received, 

When the gloom of the ensuing 
night darkened the city, M. Beauhar- 
nais in his cheerless cell, and Josephine 
in her prison still stained with the 
blood of massacre, wept over the deso- 
lation of their home and their hopes. 
They knew not the fate of their chil- 
dven, and their minds were oppressed 
with the most gloomy forbodings. On 
the ensuing day, Josephine’s heart was 
cheered with the tidings of their salety. 
Such was the territic 
which Josephine encountered on life’s 
dark waters. 

( To be continued, ) 


second storm 
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—As mean and selfish as the world is, 
there are some noble souls in it,—souls 
that can go out of themselves into those 
noble and generous acts that keep the 


world from moral and intellectual ruin. 
May heaven increase the number of such 
souls. The MisceLLany is feeling the 
inspiration of some such noble souls. 
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God the Fountain of Love to his 
Children. 





BY MADAME GUYON, 


[ Love my God, but with no love of mine. 
For | have none to give; 
| love thee, Lord; but all the love is thing 
For by thy life I live. 
[ am as nothing, and rejoice to be 
Emptied, and lost, and swallowed up iy 
Thee. 


Thou, Lord,alone,artallthy children need, 
And there is none beside; 
From thee the streams of blessedness 
proceed; 
In thee the bless’d abide. 
Fountain of life, and all-abounding grace, 
Our source, our centre, and our dwelling 
place. 
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A LESSON IN MARRIED LIFY, 


BY ELIZA COOK, 





[r society ever be wholly corrupted, it 
will be by the idea that it is already so, 
Some cynics believe in virtue, sincerity, 
and happiness only as traditions of the 
past, and by ridicule seek to propagate 
the notion. This vain and pedantic phi- 
losophy would turn all hearts to stone, 
and arm every ian with suspicion against 
all others, declaiming against the romance 
of life as empty sentimentalism; against 
the belief in goodness as youth’s san- 
guine folly; and the hope of pure happi- 
ness, as a fanciful dream, created bya 
young imagination, to be dissipated by 
the teaching of a few years’ struggle with 
the world. 

If this be wisdom, I am no philosopher, 
and I never wish to be one; for sooner 
would [ float upon the giddy current of 
fancy, to fall among quicksands at last, 
than travel through a dull and dreary 
world, without confidence in my compan- 
ions. That we may be happy, that we 
may find sincere friends, that we may 
meet the good, and enjoy the beautiful 
on earth, is a creed that will tind believ- 
ers in all hearts unsoured by their own 
asceticism. Virtue will sanctify every 
fireside where we invite her to dwell, and 
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“¢ the clouds of misfortune darken and 
eform the whole period of our existance, 
og larkness that eminates from our- 
it 1s a Gal ness : 

selves, and ‘e deformity created by us to 

» own unhappimess. 

Vet thia is i relating the little story 
vhich is the object of my observation. 
The axiom which I wish to lay down, to 
maintain, and to prove correct, 1s, that 
married life may be with most people, 
should be with all, and is with many a 
state of happiness. The reader may 
smile at my boldness, but the history of 
the personages [ shall introduce to walk 
their hour on this my little stage, will 
justify my adopting the maxim. 

' M. Pierre Lavalles, owner of a vine- 
yard near a certain village in the south of 
France, wooed and wedded M’dlle. Julie 
Gouchard. Exactly where they dwelt, 
and all the precise circumstances of their 
position, I do not mean to indicate, and 
if | might offer a hint to my contempo- 
raries, it would be a gentle suggestion 
that they occupy too much time, paper, 
and language in geographical and gene- 
alogical details, very wearisome, because 
very unnecessary. Monsieur Pierre La- 
valles then lived in a pretty house, near 
a certain village in a vine-growing dis- 
trict of the south of France, and when 
he took his young wife home, he showed 
her great stores of excellent things, cal- 
culated well for the comfortable sub- 
sistence of a youthful and worthy couple. 
Flowers and blossoming trees shed odor 
near the lattice windows, verdure soft 
and green was spread over the garden, 
and the mantling vine ‘‘ laid forth the 
purple grape,” over a rich and sunny 
plantation near at hand. The house was 
small, but neat, and well-furnished in the 
style of the province, and Monsieur and 
Madame Pierre Lavalles lived very hap- 
pily in plenty and content. 

Here | leave them, and introduce the 
reader to Monsieur Antoine Perron, no- 
tary in the neighboring village. 

Let me linger over a notice of this in- 
dividual. He was a good man, and,what 
is more curious, an honest lawyer. In- 
deed, in spite of my happy theory, I may 
say that such a good man, and such a 
good lawyer, you could seldom meet. 
All the village knew him; he mixed up 
in every one’s quarrels, not, as is usually 
the case, to make confusion worse con- 
tlounded by a double-tongued hypccrisy, 
but to produce conciliation; he mingled 
it every one’s atfairs, not to pick up 
protit for himself, but to prevent the vil- 








lagers from running into losses and im- 
prudent speculations; he talked much, 
yet it was not to slander, but advice; he 
thought more, yet it was not over mis- 
chief, but on schemes of good; he was 
known to everybody, yet none that knew 
him respected him the less on that ac- 
count. He was a little, spare, merry- 
looking man, that sought to appear grave 
when he was most enclined to merriment, 
and if he considered himself a perfect 
genius in his plans for effecting good, his 
vanity may be pardoned, because of the 
food it fed on. 

M. Antoine Perron considered himself 
very ingenious, and if he had a fault it 
was his love of originality. He never 
liked to perform any action in a common 
way, and never chuckled so gaily to him- 
self as when he had achieved some char- 
itable end by some extraordinary means. 

It was seven months after the mar- 
riage of M. Pierre Lavalles. M. An- 
toine Perron sat in his little parlor, and 
gazed with glad eyes upon the cheerful 
tire, for the short winter was just termin- 
ating. Leaning forward in his chair, he 
shaded his face with his hands, and 
steadily perused the figures among the 
coals with a most pleasant countenance. 
The room was small, neat, and comforta- 
ble, for the notary prospered in his hum- 
ble way, and seeking only comfort, found 
it, and was content. 

Suddenly a violent knocking at the door 
aroused him from his reverie, and he 
heard his old servant rushing to open it. 
Ina moment two persons were ushered 
into the room, and the notary leaped to 
his feet in astonishment at the extraor- 
dinary scene before him. Had a thunder- 
bolt cloven the roof, and passed through 
his hearth to its grave in the centre of 
the globe, or had the trees that nodded 
their naked branches without the window 
commenced a dance 


upon the snowy 
ground, he had not been more sur- 
prised. 


Monsieur Pierre Lavalles and Madame 
Pierre Lavalles stood inside the doorway. 
Never had Monsieur Perron seen them 
before, as he saw them now. Like tur- 
tle-doves, with smiling eyes, and aftec- 
tionate caress, they had lived in happy 
harmony during the seven months of 
their married life, and motherly dames, 
when they gave their daughters away, 
bade them prosper and be pleasant in 
their union, as they had been joyous in 
their love, pleasant and joyous, as neigh- 
bor Lavalles and his wife. 
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Now, Pierre stood red and angry, with 
his right arm extended, gesticulating 
towards his wife. Julie stood red and 
angry, with her arm extended, gesticu- 
lating toward her husband. M. Perron, 
aghast and perplexed, waited for the 
doiouement. 

‘* Madame,” said Monsieur Pierre La- 
valles, ‘* allow me to speak.” 

‘*Monsieur,” said Madame Pierre La- 
valles, ‘* | insist—” 

‘* But Madame, it is my—” 

‘* But, Monsieur, I say | will.” 

** But no—” 

‘* Madame, I shall.” 

‘‘Then be careful what you do. M. 
Perron, M. Lavalles is mad-” 

Then the lady, having thus emphata- 
cally declared herself, resigned the right 
of speech to her husband, who began to 
jerk out in disconnected phrases a state- 
ment of the case. Seven days ago he 
had annoyed his wife by some incautious 
word; she had annoyed him by an incau- 
tious answer; he had made matters worse 
by an aggravated retort; and she had 
widened the breech by a bitter retort. 
This little squall was succeeded by a cool 
calm, and that by a sullen silence, until 
some sudden friction kindled a new 
flame, and finally, after successive storms 
and lulls, there burst forth a furious con- 
Hagration, and in the violent collision of 
their anger the seven months’ married 
pair vowed to separate, and with that re- 
solve had visited M. Perron. Reconcil- 
iation they declared was beyond possibil- 
ity, and they requested the notary to 
draw up the documents that should con- 
sign them to different homes. Each told 
«a tale in turn, and the manner of relat- 
ing added fuel to the anger of the other. 
The man andthe woman seemed to have 
leaped out of their, and neither of 
them would listen to reason. 

The duty of the notary was to prepare 
the process by which they were to be sep- 
arated. 

‘* Monsieur,” he said, ‘* I will arrange 
this matter for you; but you are ac- 
quainted with the laws of France in this 
respect ?”’ 

‘*{ know nothing of the law,” replied 
M. Pierre Lavalles. 

‘*Madame,” said the notary, ‘* your 
wish shall be comphed with. But you 
know what the law says on this head ?/”’ 

‘*] never read a law book,” sharply 
ejaculated Madame Pierre Lavalles. 

‘“Then,” resumed the notary, ‘* the 
case is this. You must return to your 
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house; and I will proceed to settle pro. 
ceedings with the Judiciary Court a; 
Paris. ‘They are very strict. You mug; 
furnish me with all the documents rela. 
tive to property.” 

‘¢[T have them here,” put in the hus. 
band, by way of parenthesis. 

‘‘And the whole affair, including cor. 
respondence, preparation of instruments 
&c., will be settled in less than three 
months. ” 

‘¢ Three months 

‘¢'Three months. 
three months.” 

‘¢ Then I will live with a friend at the 
village until it is finished,” said Madame 
Lavalles, in a decided, peremptory tone, 
usual with ladies when they are a little 
ashamed of themselves—or any one else, 

‘“Oh, very well, Madame,—oh, very 
well,” 

‘¢ Not at all well, Madame; not at all 
well, Monsieur,” said the notary. ‘You 
must live as usual. If you doubt my 
knowledge of the law, you will, by read- 
ing through these seven books, tind that 
this fact is specified.” 

But the irritated couple were not dis- 
posed to undertake the somniferous task, 
and shortly left the house, as they had 
come, walking the same way, but a dis- 
tance of a yard or so apart. 

Two months and twenty-seven days 
had passed, and the notary proceeded 
toward the house where Monsieur and 
Madame Lavalles dwelt. Since the fatal 
night | have described, he had not en- 
countered them. 

[t was a pretty place. Passing through 
the sunny vineyards where the spring was 
just calling out the leaves, the notary 
entered a garden. Early roses twined on 
either side of the porch, and as the no- 
tary entered, nothing struck him more 
than the neat and cheerful appearance of 
the place. A demoiselle ushered him 
into a little parlor, where Monsieur 
Pierre Lavalles and Madame Julie La- 

ralles had just sat down to partake 
breakfast. ‘The husband and wife sat 
side by side, with pleasant looks, and 
so engaged in conversation that they 
hardly noticed the entrance of the notary. 
The storm had vanished, and now smiles, 
and eyes lit only with kindness, and 
bosoms beating with calm content, and 
looks all full of love, were alone to be 
observed. 

When M. Antoine Perron entered,they 
started at first; and then, recollectiug his 
mission, blushed crimson, looked one at 
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mother, and then at the ground, await- 
‘ver his address. 

nt ie and Madame,” said the no- 
tary, ‘faccording to your desires I come 
with all the documents necessary for 
vour separation, and the division of your 
property. They only want your signa- 
ture, and we will call in your servant 
to be witness 

“Stay,” said Madame Julie, laughing 
at her husband; ‘* Pierre, explain to M. 
Perron. ” 

‘Ah. Monsieur Person,” said Monsieur 
Pierre Lavalles, ‘* we had forgotten that, 
and hoped you had also. Say not a word 
of it to any one. 

“Not a word,” said Madame Julie. 
‘We never quarreled but once since we 
married, and we never mean to quarrel 
again.” 
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The Miscellany Enlarged. \ 





Iv will be seen that the MiscELLANY is 
enlarged, from 32 to 48 pages. There 
will be no April, May, or June numbers. 
This new volume, which is dated July, 
you will see, contains just 16 pages more 
than the former numbers, and 16 pages 
extra for six months, will be just the 
sume as 32 pages forthe three months. 
Or, to put it in another form, this num- 
ber, called July, contains, in fact, the 
whole of April and just one half of the 
May, and in the six months, from July to 
December, the old subscribers get just 
the same number of pages as they would 
in the old form in nine months. The 
next number will be out about the 15th 
of June. 

We have always expected to enlarge 
the Miscetnany, but did not expect to 
until another year. In looking the mat- 
ter over, we haveconcluded that we could 
inake the change now with less disadvan- 
tage than at any future time. There will 
be several advantages to the subscriber 
in the enlarged form. The postage will 
be no more for the year than before. It 
will cost, at most, only five or ten cents 


| 
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more to bind the year than in the old 
form. The greatest reason for the change 
is, that we could not furnish reading 


enough for a dollar. In conversing with 
a great number of persons about it, we 
find a universal expression in favor of 
the enlargement. 

We expect to have this number sold 
quite extensively at book stores, news 
depots, and by news men on the cars. 
Now to any one paying fifteen cents for 
a single number, if you conclude, after 
reading it, that you would like to sub- 
scribe for it for the year, send to the pub- 
lisher just the amount less that you pay 
for the single number, and it will be all 
right. Or if you will send us four sub- 
scribers, with the money, we will furnish 
you a copy free for the year. If you can 
get any more subscribers we will allow 
you to take forty cents for each yearly 
subscriber, or twenty cents for each half 
yearly. 

We can furnish all of the numbers of 
Volume One; which includes January, 
February, and March; making 96 pages, 
for 25 cents extra; or, persons can sub- 
scribe and pay one dollar, and receive 
the whole of volume one and two, from 
January, 1870, until December, the close 
of the year. We now have about 1,000 
copies of the first volume, and expect to 
be able to furnish back numbers to any 
who may wish it for six months to come. 

Any one beginning with the second 
volume, July number, who may wish vol- 
ume one, can have it free, by sending us 
one new subscriber. Volume one contains 
two articles on Josephine, three poems 
by Whittier, one article by Beecher, Dr. 
Bushnell, and several other articles of 
great value. 

We want agents in every State and 
town inthe nation, to make a thorough 
canvass for the MisceLnany. We allow 
a good paying commission. What a way 
to do good. Let every subscriber work 
for it. 

When subscribers names are sent in, be 
particular to state with what volume they 
begin. 

To Exchanges. —We will send the Mis- 
CELLANY for the year to any paper that 
will be liberal in giving the MisceLLany 
notice. Send us sumply the papers that 
contain the notices as they appear. 

We are glad to announce that the Mis- 
CELLANY is increasing in circulation and 
favor. This has encouraged us to en- 
large at this time. 
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Mapame Guyon.—In the next number 
we expect to begin the biography of this 
eminent Christian woman, of the first 
part of the 18th century. A French lady 
of noble birth, converted in a nunnery, 
she became an eminent authoress. ueen 
Catharine, La Combe, Bishop Fenelon, 
and perhaps thousands of others, were 
led into the higher Christian life through 
her influence. She was imprisoned for 
years, but through the wonderful charm 
of her holy martyr life,—wonderful 
gifts! God enabled this woman to shake 
the moral citadel of Popery in France as 
by an earthquake. This biography alone 
will be worth more than the cost of the 
Misce..any for the year. 

IE OE A Pt 

THe first article in this number, by 
Dr. Thomson, will be read with interest 
and profit. We received it direct from 
the Dr., in manuscript, originally. We 
have other valuable articles from the 
Bishop, that we intend to publish in fu- 
ture numbers. We gave a short notice 
in our last number of Bishop Thomson’s 
life and death. When we have time we 
intend to present in the MIsceLLany 
some interesting facts in the life of this 
angelic man. Hedied, as we might have 
expected, in great peace. 

scsi iti iaasiininte 


va.THe beautiful white paper on 
which the MisceLLANy is printed, is man- 
ufactured by the Peninsular Paper Com- 
pany, of Ypsilanti. Our paper and 
printing, we are confident, will bear a 
very favorable comparison with the best 
publications of the east. 
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vm.. Hon, CHartEs M. Croswenn, of 
Adrian, will contribute an article to the 
next number. We hope soon to be able 
to publish something also from Judge 
Cooley. 

APA AAA 


er Now is the time to work for the 
MISCELLANY, 


Prospectus of Wellman’s Miscellany, 


VOL. 2. 1870. 


This work is designed to cultivate, ex. 
pand and elevate the mind, and insti] 
into the heart the love of virtue and the 
right. It will maintain a high literary 
standard, rather than attempt to suit the 
morbid and vicious tastes of those why 
ean read nothing but that which excites 
the passions. Articles of a trashy and 
sickly love-tale character will find no 
place in its pages. It will be a compen. 
dium of Literary, Philosophical and Re. 
ligious Knowledge. 

[t will contain original articles or raj, 
selections from the following, as well as 
others of the most gifted writers: Johy 
G. Whittier, the late Edward Thomson, 
D. D., Prof. B. F. Tefft, Rev. Dr. Whe. 
don, H. W. Beecher, Luther Lee, D.D,. 
Dr. Cheever, Elihu Burritt, President 
Mahan, C. T. Bateman, Hon. C. M. 
Croswell, Hon. Charles Sumner, Hon, 
K. C. Seaman, Mrs. J. B. Shrigley, Dr, 
Edward Beecher, Madame Guyon, Prof, 
T. C. Upham, Jacob Abbott, O. M. Mit- 
chell, President E. O. Haven, Horace 
Bushnell, D. D., Rev. T. L. Cuyley, M. 
Simpson, D. D., Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Mrs. 
L. M. Child, Lydia Jane Pierson. 

We have only room for the following 
notice, from the Rev. O. H. White, pas- 
tor of a leading Congregational Church 
at New Haven, Conn., under the shadow 
of Old Yale: 

Rev. J. K. WELLMAN: 

My Dear Brother—The two numbers of your 
new MIscELLANY Caine duly to hand. I like the 
looks of them. It is a mavazine worth reading 
carefully. It is cheap, too cheap in price, but val- 
uablein contents. It ought to have a wide circa: 
latien. It will meet a demand of the times in all 
sections of thecountry. Inclosed I send you she 
pay for the year. 

March 22d, 1870. 


Ministers, teachers, students, persons 
traveling on business or visiting, may do 


well to work for the MISCELLANY. 
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Detroit, ToLtepo & Cincinnati R, &. 
LineE.—The -hort line to Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Lomsville, Nashville, 
Memphis. Mobile, New (rleans, and all poibts | 
South. Sleeping Coaches on Night Trains be | 
tween Detroit and Cincinnati. Baggage checked | 
throush. For Tickets, apply at Michivan South: 
ern office, corner Jefferson and Woodward aves. 
and at the depo', foot of Brush st., Detroit. 

DB. tracy, Passenger Agent, Detroit. 


{The above road has a good track, and passe 
through some of the most beautiful country 
Ohio.—Eb.] 





